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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Mrs. Emma A. Tuomas: As an aid in school 
government, I firmly believe music is the most valu- 
able help a teacher can have. It always encourages 
the pupil, it sympathizes and consoles with him, it 
kindles enthusiasm for all things beautiful, and it 
inspires a desire to be right and do right. 

Evsert Hussparp: Would you have your name 
smell sweet with the myrrh of remembrance and 
chime melodiously in the ear of future days, then 
cultivate faith, not doubt, and give every man credit 
for the good he does, never seeking to attribute base 
motives to beautiful acts. Actions count 

SuPERINTENDENT J. H. Carrrey, Northampton, 
Muss.: It is sometimes thought that the taxpayer is 
lost sight of in the zeal for school improvements. 
The taxpayer is always considered. He is the source 

from which all moneys come, but there is no depart- 
ment in the Commonwealth whence he gets greater 
returns. 

Ellsworth, Kan.: The history of 
education in the nineteenth century is written. It is 
a volume of immense size and value. Though we 
may not horoscope the future of education, it is be- 
lieved the earlier chapters will record a wonderful 
increase of sentiment in favor of moral development. 


Tuperrer: The one significant 
educational problem stated in its noblest form is this : 
Given pupils, teachers, parents, buildings, apparatus, 
courses of study, time, opportunity, influences ; re- 
quired, men and women of high moral character, 
enrolled in the noble army of those who serve their 
day and generation, and so contribute their proper 
share to the progress of mankind. 

Cusaruus F. Tuwina, President Western Reserve: 
A half million of men and women who are teaching 
Anerican youth in the American schools and col- 
leges, publie and private, are, on the whole, the most 
compact and potent force for truth and righteousness 
in American life. Scores of educational journals, 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly, are rendering superb 
service in promoting a community of professional 
interest, as well as making large and vital the work 
of each teacher. 

Supervisor Saran L. Boston: Shall 
we blame the child who turns away and does not 
share the sacrifice of its parents if he has not been 
taught in youth to do so? In our schools it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the children practice some of 
the virtues. They are taught punctuality, on which 
the safety of business depends ; obedience, by obeying 
the law of the school; courtesy and social grace, by 
example, aequiring it. Much is learned on the 
commonwealth of the playground, of yielding to 
others, a great lesson for the future. So in the ordi- 
niwy work of the schools, our children are learning 
tight things, to love them and to practice them. 
Patience and fortitude are learned by the story of 
Columbus and Washington. We are striving to give 
the children the best ideals we can find in history 
‘nd literature. This is direct moral training. We 
ust not forget that strength comes with doing. We 
Must give them practice in choosing what is right. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE ACCOMPANIST. 


[Fourth in the series on the accompanist. | 


E, WINSHIP. 

The school has other missions than perfection in 
addition and correctness in the use of pronouns. 
Not that these are unimportant, industrially and 
scholastically, but without less of either, there 
should by more training for perfection of character 
and correctness in conduct. 

Character does not consist entirely of signing a 
pledge of abhorring the cigarette. Not that both 
are not important, but avoidance is never character, 
it merely labels character, which primarily is that 
which cuts deep, which engraves ineradicably into a 
man’s very being, and cannot therefore be upon the 
surface, but must be in the life. 

Surface actions may make for character if they 
are made to cut deep into the life and purpose. 
The pulpit is supposed to affect character by reach- 
ing the very depths of purpose and motive, while 
the school is more likely to accomplish its mission by 
the slower process of cutting into the life by habits 
of thought and action. The pulpit is supposed to 
reach the inmost shrine, while the school must trace 
its way slowly, line upon line, and precept upon pre- 
cept. Each method has its temptations and its 
dangers. The pulpit is liable to mistake tears for 
fountains, echoes of emotions for the deep breathing 
of the inmost soul, misguided enthusiasm for an evi- 
dential foree. So the school may seek to run only 
straight lines, however short, and never venture upon 
a graceful curve, to magnify what a child does not 
do instead of what lte does. A teacher is under the 
temptation to say “three boys have been tardy and 
two absent,” instead of saying “ninety-eight of my 
100 boys have been here every day, and ninety-seven 
of them have always been here on time.” It seems 
so much easier to talk about the few “absent” and 
“tardy” than about the many who are “present” and 
“on time.” There are many other negations in 
school that are equally vicious by nursing anticipa- 
tions that are misleading. 

One line of effort that can scarcely fail to be 
cumulative is that which develops the habit and pur- 
pose of the accompanist. By example as well as by 
precept the teacher should magnify the value and 
virtue of helping, and not hindering, boys and girls 
to make the most of themselves. Few teachers yield 
to the temptation which is ever with them to act as 
spotters and detectives, to criticise misspelling and 
infractions of rules, to magnify mischief into malice, 
vivacity into vice. ° 

Thirty years ago the chairman of the school board 
in N wrote for a first assistant for a grammar 
school from the graduating class of the Bridgewater 
normal school, specifying that she must be at least 
twenty-three, must have had experience, must sing, 
must draw well, and added, “If you make any mis- 
take, it will be the end of Bridgewater girls in 
N——.” The reply was, “We have just the woman 
you want. She is not twenty-three, has had no ex- 
perience, cannot sing, cannot draw.” Just because 
of my audacity she was elected to this very respon- 
sible position. More than twenty-five years after- 
ward the principal of that school said to me, “Do 
you know another woman who is the equal of Miss 
‘ whom you sent to us years ago? Her influence 
over the character of the pupils is still talked about 
in our city.’ There is no limit to the demand for 
teachers who create a bracing, tonic atmosphere in 
a school such as develops trustworthiness, loyalty, 
charity, and civility. 

Not alone by example and inference is the teacher 
to lead the children to play the accompaniment, but 
by direct practice as well. Nowhere is there greater 
necessity for limitless practice for perfection in the 
' From the kindergarten through the 


BY A. 


technique. 
university there should be incessant service of one 
another. Praise and incidental commendation 


ile should always be bestowed upon 


through a sm 
his eye out for a chance to help 


every child who has 


a playmate. A habit of helpfulness and good cheer 
is obviously quite as valuable as much of the tech- 
nical accuracy that we seek in vain to secure. 
Unfortunately, perhaps, the teacher is expected to 
watch for flaws and inaccuracies, and is liable to im- 


part to the children the same tendency. At what- 
ever exertion and self-denial, this should be radically 
changed until the most natural life and thought of 
the school is that of helpfulness. 

At the Hermitage, which President Jackson made 
famous by his hospitality, there was to be met until 
quite recently an old colored man, the last relic of 
the days of its glory. Those who had the privilege 
of knowing this old man, a slave until he was nearly 
fifty years old, will never forget the pride with 
which he used to say: “The general never stepped 
into his carriage, sah, at that door, sah, for fifty year, 
sah, that I did not hold his horse, sah.” To have 
held the horse of General Jackson for half a century 
was glory enough for him. 

Whoever has been in a Mexican home could but 
have observed the exquisite courtesy of the sons. 
The nobler the birth, the more genuine the respect 
for age and for woman. A Mexican lad would not 
think it possible to be seated in a room or at table so 
long as a woman or a senior was standing. No more 
would he pass through a door so long as there were 
women or men who were expected to pass that way. 
From the raising of the hat to respectful silence, 
any well-bred youth in Mexico makes it his first 
privilege to be courteous. Oh, the sublimity of good 
manners to woman and to the aged. This will be as 
natural as breathing when we realize the honor of 
being an accompanist. Fortunate the community 
that has a teacher who can form habits that eventu- 
ate in character and courtesy. 


SHOULD CREDIT BE GIVEN FOR IN- 
STRUCTION IN NATURAL SCIENCES? 


BY ALLEN H. KNAPP, 
Harvard University. 


The idea that students who enter our colleges and 
universities should receive credit for courses in 
natural sciences is being discussed on every side, 
and it is hoped that the ultimate decision will be in 
favor of the sciences. Before this can be accom- 
plished, however, the light in which science teaching 
is regarded in many, I might say the majority, of 
secondary, schools must be modified. 

Classics and mathematics have the precedence ac- 
corded them by tradition, and the men who shape 
the educational policy of our secondary schools in- 
sist that all teachers of these subjects must have had 
special training; but we are often left to infer that 
anyone can teach natural sciences. In a recent cir- 
cular issued by Superintendent Jasper of New York 
the following statement concerning the selection of 
teachers for the new high schools is found: “No per- 
son shall be eligible for the position of assistant 
teacher of Latin, Greek, mathematics, English, or 
history who is not a graduate of a college or univer- 
sity.” Science teachers are not included under this 
requirement, therefore, this statement seems apropos 
to the question under consideration. Surely it is 
not unfair to suppose that satisfactory instruction 
in natural sciences, from the New York standpoint 
at least, may be done by persons without college 
training. It scarcely seems that this partiality to 
science teachers is called for, because scores of men 
who have made a specialty of science work during 
their college and university courses are to be found 
at fair salaries for these places. Harvard, Yale, 
Johns Hopkins, Columbia, or Cornell graduate 
enough specialists in these subjects each year to sup- 
ply teachers for these places. 

Ieven where the authorities insist that high school 
teachers must be college graduates, one often finds 
that the common opinion is that anyone ean teach 
the natural sciences. A teacher of Latin in a high 
school must not only be a college graduate, but he 
must have had special training in his line of work, 
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and it is by no means uncommon that post-graduate 
work in their specialties is insisted upon for teachers 
of the classics. I have in mind a somewhat famous 
high school where the teacher in charge of the 
science work was a classical student in college, and 
had absolutely no training in natural sciences before 
he began teaching, and has had none since. Yet the 
work in sciences is done in a manner entirely satis- 
factory to all, Of course, anyone can teach sciences! 
As one might expect, the work in sciences in this 
particular school is almost entirely text-book recita- 
tions, laboratory work is almost unknown. Should 
students who prepare for college in such schools re- 
ceive credit for work done in natural sciences? I 
answer, No. 

I have in mind another school that prepares a 
considerable number of pupils to enter college, where 
special teachers are employed for the instruction in 
classics, modern languages, English, mathematics, 
and history, but the work in sciences is left to any- 
one who may have an odd period for it. ‘The courses 
in sciences in this particular case consist of one 
year’s text-book work in physics, a half-year’s work 
in botany, and about the same amount of work in 
physiology and hygiene. Perhaps this school does 
not give more attention to sciences because the col- 
leges for which it prepares students do not give 
credit for work in these branches. Neither will they 
give credit for natural sciences until they are taught 
in such a way as to afford real intellectual training, 
training that may be favorably compared with that 
derived from an equal amount of time spent in 
classical study. 

Well may Harvard, where the teaching in natural 
sciences is as good as, and perhaps better than, that 
done in any other line of work, hesitate about giving 
credit for time spent by pupils under such random 
instruction as is permitted in many of our secondary 
schools. 

Educational sentiment concerning the teaching of 
natural sciences needs reforming, and the teaching 
must be done by persons who have had special train- 
ing in the subjects in which they would give instruc- 
tion. When this day comes, when the secondary 
schools prepare pupils as well in sciences as they do 
in the traditional classics, every college and every 
university will be glad to give credit in their en- 
trance requirements for work in natural sciences. 


A FAILURE. 


BY H. 8. A. 

It was a morning in May—a morning. to get up 
early and see the day dawn like the opening of a 
great blossom, a morning glory, if you will—when 
the air and the skies were crystal clear, and the warm 
sunshine was tempered to comfort by the cool north 
air; a morning to stay out of doors and inventory 
the songs of the birds; when the botanist would like 
to press the whole blossoming earth between two 
sheets of paper for future reference and enjoyment; 
when cherry and peach trees were in their height of 
bloom, and apple orchards beginning; when you 
could wish you were a heathen Chinee that you 
might make their blossoming a fete day. 

Miss Grammar Grade did not get up at dawn to 
enjoy it; she had overslept through fatigue of yester- 
day’s work, and school preparations had occupied 
her early hours; bat now, momentarily expecting 
the 8.30 bell, she was hurriedly filling her hands 
with what treasures the field afforded, and wishing, 
as she noted a horse jump the fence into a pasture, 
that she might also with her pupils escape into a 
fresh, green, living world. She knew, if children 
had their own way, just what they would elect to 
learn; and she so sympathized with them in their dis- 
like to their dry-as-dust lessons that she longed for 
the millennium when a little child shall lead them. 
So, pondering what she might do to freshen their 
toil, she came to the schoolhouse door. 

The superintendent stood there, benign, but 
critical. 

“I’m afraid you’ve been robbing the cows,” said 
he, with a smile whose ends were curled into a sneer, 
as she passed him into the schoolhouse with her 
hands full of the stuff she had gathered, and which 
she called botanical specimens, i os 


“I hope you underrate the fertility of the land,” 
she replied, ignoring the sneer. 

The superintendent always wore his slippers of 
silence in the school building as a necessary adjunct 
to the omniscience he claimed, and in gathering 
material to present at teachers’ meetings. 

So Miss Grammar Grade was not surprised on 
turning round from her work at the blackboard to 
find him sitting in the back seat with notebook and 
pencil in hand, absorbed in reading the questions 
she had written on the board,—a few simple ques- 
tions on plants that pupils might easily work up into 
a language exercise. 

And the superintendent objected; saying to her 
briefly that she must avoid placing upon her pupils 
extra work, and adhere to the lines marked out for 
her classes. But Miss A. from an adjoining room, 
looking over the questions at recess, expressed her 
admiration. “What a good idea!” she said. “Is it 
for a composition?” 

“We don’t write compositions, you know,” an- 
swered Miss Grammar Grade, “but the pupils are be- 
hind in their language work, and I thought this 
might help them, especially as they seemed inter- 
ested in the plant lessons given in their reading 
book.” 

“You have so many good ideas,” said Miss A. 
encouragingly, “but, dear me! the superintendent 
won’t give me time for anything. I have to toe the 
mark!” 

“You seem to please him,” said Miss Grammar 


‘Grade. 


“Well, I suppose that is all one needs to do,” 
laughed Miss A. 

Explaining himself, later, to another, the super- 
intendent said, “There is a certain line of work that 
we must accomplish in this school, and there’s no 


MRS. EMMA A, THOMAS, 
Detroit. 


time for side shows. We are not a Chautauqua class. 
Original work gets no credit in the state examina- 
tions, and this school is bound to stand at the head 
or near it. Besides,’ he added lamely, “botany is 
not taken until the senior year, and then we give 
twenty lessons to it. Our work is carefully mapped 
out, and there is simply no time at all for deviations.” 

“Yes,” he replied, to a remark of his listener, 
“that is the objection to these old teachers. They 
have taught so long that they get tired of the regular 
recitations, and want to indulge in some little spurt 
like this. You never know where to find such a 
teacher. She is always doing something queer. 
Always sending her pupils to the dictionary for some- 
thing, must have the unabridged dictionary at that, 
if she has to send to the superintendent’s office for 
it. Her pupils are forever rooting round in the 
cyclopedia, or some old book, for information she 
ought to give them herself, and most of the time to 
illustrate her side shows. I have to visit her classes 
twice as often as others, just to see that she keeps 
somewhere in line. Now, there’s Miss A , you 
always know where to find her. She sticks to her 
work, question and answer, and her classes always 
average well at the close.” 

As if the superintendent had not sufficiently ex- 
onerated himself, or proclaimed his good intentions, 
he continued, “I knew there was something in the 


wind this morning when I saw that hay (respectfully 
referred to the dictionary, not necessarily the un- 
abridged) coming into the schoolhouse this morning. 
And I happened round none too soon. Such things 
have to be nipped in the bud. It is hard to make 
some teachers understand that the course of study is 
not elective, that every inch has been gone over, and 
the teacher has nothing to do but follow instruc- 
tions. Now her classes are behind in grammar— 
wofully. She will never get them through their ex- 
aminations unless she spends every extra minute 
in drilling them on their parsing.” 

“A sort of crank, I suppose,” said the listener, as 
the superintendent paused in despair, “and there’s 
no turning a crank.” 

“Oh, yes, there is,” said the superintendent. 
“You can always turn a crank.” 

“How?” said the listenr. “You mean —?” 

But the superintendent only smiled grimly. 

And the day that had dawned so divinely was 
gathering mist from under the whole heaven, for it, 
too, was a failure. 


NORTH ADAMS OBSERVATIONS. 


[ Editorial. ] 

North Adams is a thrifty city of 26,000 inhabi- 
tants in the northeast corner of Massachusetts, 
beautiful, indeed, for situation, with majestic Gray- 
lock standing guard at the southern entrance to the 
valley, while the Hoosae mountains and Adams 
mountains flank the town on either side. As a 
manufacturing centre, the trading post for many 
towns of Massachusetts, New York, and Vermont, 
as the metropolis of the region, North Adams has 
had distinction for many years, but her educational 
prominence is of recent date. Three men of wealth 
and influence, Messrs. Houghton and Richmond and 
Congressman Lawrence, set themselves the task of 
placing North Adams in the forefront of American 
cities of its size. The salary of the superintendent 
was raised to command the talent desired, and I. 
Freeman Hall, a man of the desired training, ex- 
perience, and repute, was selected and given free rein 
and generous appropriations for buildings, teachers, 
and aids, and in six years he has made the public 
schools in equipment, methods, and results as good 
as the best. 

At the same time that Messrs. Houghton, Rich- 
mond, and Lawrence planned new life and power for 
the public schools, they purposed having at North 
Adams a state normal school, and being men accus- 
temed to bring things to pass, they accomplished 
their purpose, and upon the best site in town had 
erected one of the handsomest and most convenient 
schoolhouses in the country, with a beautiful resi- 
dence for the principal, Frank F. Murdock, who 
has in five years developed as good a normal school 
as I have ever visited, and has caused himself to be 
recognized as the educational bishop of Berkshire 
and Franklin counties. Mr. Murdock has gathered 
about him expert and sane specialists—a rare com- 
bination—and has developed a zeal for professional 
ideals and a conviction that a teacher should have a 
message for the children and the community to an 
extent not often found. 

When one realizes to what an extent North Adams 
now dominates the educational life of two important 
counties; appreciates what a transformation has 
taken place in the spirit and power in the humblest 
little red schoolhouse; notes the change in architec- 
tural ideals that has given North Adams the best 
twelve-room building I have seen for the money; the 
significance of having such men as Messrs. Hall and 
Murdock as leaders in the philanthropic, intellec- 
tual, and religious life of the whole region,—then it 
is understood in part what Messrs. Houghton, Rich- 
mond, Lawrence, and their associates have done for 
their day and generation; aye, for all time, by insist- 
ing that North Adams should become the educa- 
tional Mecea for the country round about. ° 


JUST 200 YEARS AGO. 


The following ditty was on everybody’s lips in Paris: — 
On Monday I bought share on share; 
On Tuesday I was a millionaire; 
On Wednesday took a grand abode; 
On Thursday in my carriage rode; 
On Friday drove to the opera-ball, 


On Saturday came to the pauper’s hall, j 
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ART STUDIES. 


ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


THIRD SERIES—NO. IV. 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


FAMOUS PICTURES OF FAMOUS CHILDREN. 
Many pictures have been produced to represent 
Joan of Are, the “Maid of Orleans.” ‘This 
one is by a French artist, D. Maillart, and 
represents Joan in a field tending her father’s 
flocks and seeing in a vision the forms of St. 
Michael, St. Catherine, and St. Margaret, “the 
Voices,” as she always called them, that bade her 
rise and save France. It is a marvelous story, this 
of Jeanne d’Are (as her true name was in French). 
Many of the most distinguished of historians and 
poets have written about her, among them the great 
German, Schiller, and the English poet, Southey. 
Hers is a story that scarcely two persons would tell 
alike, for the impression made by her deeds and the 
motives assigned to them differ in the recitals ac- 
cording to the temperament, religion, and race even, 
of the narrator. Let us see what the plain, un- 
prejudiced story is. Jeanne d’Are was born in a 
turbulent district, that of Lorraine, in France, in the 
village of Domremy, and in a superstitious, warlike, 
even brutal age, her birthday being in the year 1410 
or 1411. She was born into the family of a humble 
but reputable villager, that of Jacques d’Are and 
his wife, Isabeau (Isabel) Romee, and was their 
third daughter. She never learned to read or write, 
for education was not general in those days, but she 
learned to spin, weave, and sew very expertly, and 
from her good mother early learned the sweetest 
lessons of the Bible and became versed in the main 
points of her religion. She was by nature thought- 
ful, dreamy, enthusiastic, but remarkably sensible. 
She was modest, humble, tender to the sick and the 
poor, and exceedingly devout. In those warlike 
times fugitives were constantly passing through the 
village of Domremy, and Joan often gave up her bed 
to one of these and slept in the loft or in her father’s 
bakery. She was considered by her priest and all 
the villagers as the best girl in the community. 
She had magnificent health, and grew up beautiful 
and pure. But what do you suppose she was think- 
ing as she sat over her wheel or loom or knelt in the 
simple village church? Most remarkable thoughts, 
and not less than these: “My country is oppressed 
by a foreign foe, my king is uncrowned and scorned; 
it must be saved, he must be put on his rightful 
throne, and I must do it.” Would that not seem a 
singular thing for a young woman of to-day to think 
and to do, even if she had every worldly advantage 
to aid her? Then how much more so for an ‘gnor- 
ant peasant girl so Jong a o! Her parents and her 
daily associates were intensely patriotic, so she was 
reared in an atmosphere of devotion to God and 
king, and her religious enthusiasm, tinged with 
superstition, led her into a mental condition where 
she believed she saw celestial visions, and heard 
heavenly voices bidding her rise and go to the relief 
of her country and its king. At first she was terri- 
lied and wept, but as the visions and voices were oft- 
repeated she grew accustomed to them, welcomed 
them, listened to their commands and took steps to 
obey them. 
_ The English held possession of Normandy at that 
lime, considering it their rightful inheritance 
through intermarriages of French and English kirgs 
and princes and princesses. You can find them all 
in your histories, beginning with Geoffrey of Anjou 
—the Plantagenet founder—who married the 
widowed empress of Germany, Mathilda, who was 
(daughter of King Henry I. of England, who was 
himself son of that famous William of Normandy 
who came into England and took possession of it in 
1066, and so has been ealled ever since “The Con- 
(ueror.” The English had gained a brilliant series 
ol vietories over the people of the French provinces 
(they were not all called France in those days), be- 
s\\ning with Creey, then Poitiers, then Agincourt, 
ind as they erept further south the important city 
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of Orleans was reached and besieged. Charles VII. 
was Dauphin (crown prince) of France, but had 
not been crowned, some thinking he had no legal 
right to be. The Duke of Burgundy, a very power- 
ful nobleman, was friendly to the English instead 
of to Charles, and his sister was the wife of the Eng- 
lish regent over Normandy, John Duke of Bedford, 
so very strong armies that should have been for 
Charles were against him, and he seemed helpless. 
But the voice of heaven spoke through the inspired 


maiden Joan, telling her to raise the siege of Orleans 
and to crown Charles VII. king at Rheims. Joan 
fully believed in her inspiration, and her conse- 
quent ability to do these things, though she never 
went one jot beyond them, never pretending to read 
the future, or to be possessed of any power beyond 
that of other mortals, as soon as those two heaven- 
directed deeds were accomplished. 

Her parents offered great opposition to her leay- 
ing home, her father declaring he would drown her 
with his own hands rather than allow her to go 
away with men-at-arms. A way was made, how- 
ever, through the help of an uncle, for her to see 
the governor of a neighboring city, who communi- 
eated with the Dauphin about Joan’s revelations. 
The Dauphin was with the court at Chinon; he bade 


"her be brought, for he was so sorely pressed by the 


English he knew not which way to turn for help, 
and gladly welcomed any suggestion of aid. Subter- 
fuges were resorted to in order to test Joan’s honesty 
of inspiration, so the king disguised himself as a 
common courtier and placed a nobleman on the 
throne, in royal robes. But Joan was not deceived; 
she looked searchingly through the throng of sev- 
eral hundred knights and ladies, went directly to 
Charles and fell on her knees before him, as was the 
custom of the times. Worse than this subterfuge 
was the jealousy that caused certain powerful noble- 
men to lie in ambush with their men, that they 
might slay her before she ever reached Chinon. 
Their dastardly plan failed, the king accepted her 
services, equipped her for battle in a knight’s armor, 
which was of pure white, a standard was made for 
her, also pure white, with fleur-de-lis (the emblem of 
France) powdered over it, “and in the centre was 
a figure of the Saviour, holding the globe in his 
hand and throned upon clouds, with two angels 
adoring him, one of whom bore a lily. Under the 
whole was inscribed ‘“Jhesus Maria.’” Her sword 
was found, by following her instructions, behind the 
altar of a village church. It was not to slay with, 
and in the midst of the terrible battles she after- 
wards took part in she never took a life. 

We cannot follow the details of her short, but 


marvelous, career, but it is to be hoped you will all 
feel interested to read about it. Suflice it to say she 
led the troops forth, raised the siege of Orleans in 
face of great difficulties, terrified the English into 
flight, occupied the city, and in due time marched 
to Rheims and crowned the king with all the pomp 
and ceremony of mediaeval eustom, as she had pre- 
dicted. By her adoring countrymen she was looked 
upon as a saint, but by the English as a sorceress, 
and, saddest of all, by the church as a usurper of 
powers that belonged exclusively to them, and hence 
a heretic. After Joan had performed her mission 
she wished to retire to her simple life, but the king 
would not allow it. He offered her rewards and 
benefits of great value, which she refused, but gave 
her services still. Victory after victory followed, 
till the king grew tired of war and longed for the 
pleasures of the court. He left for Chinon, and 
again Joan begged to return to Domremy. She no 
longer had the guidance of her Voices, for she had 
performed all they told her to do. She was simply 
a young girl of great patriotism and courage, and 
undeniably clever in military tactics. The generals 
and captains would not release her, however, and the 
day came when she was captured, at Compiegne on 
May 24, 1430, principally through treachery incited 
by the jealousy of De Flavy, the brutal captain and 
governor of the city, and one of her followers. The 
poor girl was delivered to the Burgundians, im- 
prisoned, and finally doomed to burn at the stake. 
The fatal day arrived, and on the funeral pyre she 
prayed so humbly, so lovingly, for her enemies, as 
well as for herself, that her bitterest foes and 
treacherous jurors wept. They hoped she would 
confess something in her death agony that would 
allow the church to really condemn her (for they 
knew they had betrayed their chureh’s sanctity), but 
her exalted spirit was above the machinations of 
men. The cardinal’s secretary exclaimed, as she 
perished: “We are lost, for we have burned a saint.” 
As Joan, Maid of Orleans, mounted the seaffold, 
she felt a momentary doubt of the divine origin of 
her mission, but as the flames rose around her and 
her spirit soared above the flesh, the early visions of 
the Domremy forests were hers once more, and Sts. 
Michael and Gabriel, Catherine and Margaret ap- 
peared to her etherealized gaze. “All doubts passed 
away; all uncertainty was at an end; her mission had 
not been a falsehood, nor her life a deception. 
Again she heard the music, bufé more distinetly; 
again she saw the brightness, but more clearly. 
‘Yes,’ she cried, ‘my Voices were from God—they 
have not deceived me!” With the word “Jesus” on 
her lips, the maid passed to brighter realms. If 
ever mortal earned a martyr’s crown, it was Joan of 
Are, Maid of Orleans. Let us not judge her Voices 


.and visions by cold scepticism of a practical age, but 


remember the beautiful promise: “The pure in heart 
shall see God!” 


SCHOOL BOARD POLITICS. 


BY GEOKGE W. ANDERSON, BUSTON. 


Assuming, then, that we are to have a popularly 
elected board of considerable size, let us examine the 
forces that determine its selection and direct its 
operation, and also the scope of the powers with 
which it should be vested. In the first place, it may 
be noted that politics in school management is, gen- 
erally speaking, not partisan, but personal, sectarian, 
or purely mercenary. Although the party managers 
frequently make party nominations for the school 
boards, it is rare to find a school board in which there 
is responsible party management, and in which issues 
are made up and fought on party lines. In most 
cities there has been little scrambling among profes- 
sional politicians for school board tominations. 
Generally, if no politicians want nominations, party 
managers are inclined to give them to persons whose 
names and character may add respectability to their 
ticket; suggestions as to candidates from public- 
spirited citizens, whether organized or not, are then 
given consideration. Thus it has happened in many 
eases that fairly good school boards have been secured 
through no other than party nominations. It has 
also happened that other suggestions from parties 
having a private interest to subserve have been re- 
ceived and accorded great weight.—The Atlantic. 
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A LESSON ON “THANATOPSIS.” 


BY ELIZABETH A. MESEROL!L, TRENTON, N. J. 


1. What is the meaning of “Thanatopsis”? 

2. Name some of the visible forms of nature. 

3. In what way does nature respond to man’s 
gayer hours? 

4, Name some ways in which nature seems to 
sympathize with man’s darker musings. (Long- 
fellow’s “Rainy Day.”) 

5. What does Bryant mean by “a still voice”? 

6. What is meant by “surrendering up thine in- 
dividual being”? 

7. What does Bryant say will become of the dead 
human body? Is it an agreeable thought? 

8. Does he give any hope or comfort in the sec- 
ond stanza? In the third? 

9. Name some of the patriarchs of the infant 
world. 

10. What are the decorations of the tomb of man? 

11. Give some adjectives descriptive of “Thana- 
topsis.” 

12. Is there promise of immortality in the poem? 

13. What is the moral value of the poem? 

14. Read some fine descriptive or forceful part 
of the poem. 

15. Where is the Barean wilderness? 
the Oregon river? 

16. What races of people lie dead in these places? 

17. What is meant by “solemn brood of care”? 
Why plods on? 

18. Learn last stanza. 

19. What comparison is given in last few lines? 

20. Did Bryant ever write anything better than 
“Thanatopsis”’? 

21. How does the poet show his love for nature 
in this poem? 

22. Is there any incentive to duty in the poem? 

23. When and under what circumstances was 
“Thanatopsis” written? When was it published? 

24. Is there anything remarkable about Bryant’s 
choosing this subject for a poem? 
25. Which part of the poem do you like best? 
Why? 


Where is 


TALKS ON GRAMMAR.-(IIL) 


BY MARY IIALL LEONARD, 


NUMBER. 


Number is the most widely extended of all the 
inflections. ¢ It belongs to most nouns, to the per- 
sonal pronouns, to some verbal forms, and to the ad- 
jectives this and that. This range does not seem 
very large, however, and beyond this we look in vain 
for the grammatical inflection of number. 

Notwithstanding its larger extent, it seems at first 
thought to be the simplest of the inflections to teach. 
Certainly, the main rule for plurals of nouns is easy 
to be understood and can be learned by children at 
an early age. Yet when the specific and exceptional 
rules have also been mastered, the teacher may well 
feel that a large territory has been covered. There 
are nouns ending in y, 0, f, and fe to be considered. 
There are old English plurals, and foreign plurals, 
nouns with two plurals and with no plurals, nouns 
which are compound words, and those consisting of 
a title and a name together, all of these requiring 
special treatment. 

After this comes the syntax of number, and the 
teacher must become a lookout committee, to keep 
her pupils’ verbs in proper agreement, giving special 
attention to cases where the subject is a collective 
noun, or is accompanied by a phrase modifier. The 
agreement of the pronoun with its antecedent also 
requires careful consideration, especially when the 
possessive forms are used. 

Shall we say “Twice two are four,” or “is four’? 
Is “Measles are prevalent,” or “is prevalent,” the 
correct form of speech? These and kindred ques- 
tions are often presented to the grammar teacher, 
who somtimes has to fling himself and his class free 
from the tendency to hair-splitting and belittling 
discussions, and lead the pupils forth into the larger 
fields of linguistic thought. 

We must teach number in grammar, and many 
specific points must be noted and dwelt upon. But 


the wise teacher will not linger too long over its 
minute details, but will pass on to larger investiga- 
tions of more broadening grammatical truths. 


A BUSINESS VIEW OF ARITHMETIC.*—(1V) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


— 


ADDING. 


In order to provide abundance of examples, and 
also to avoid the mischievous habit of thinking that 
every example in the book must be performed, three 
squares are provided. 

The writing of examples from these equates also 
cultivate the best of attention. 

Good work in arithmetic begins with attention 
and ends in habit. 


A. 
2 
a 25383 4m 
4.3 6.2 
d3 2 4 5 p 
i k 1 


J 
tead a, b, ec, d, to the right: a—2, 5, 3, 4. 

Read e, f, g, h from top downward: e—2, 4, 5, 3. 

Read i, j, k, 1 from bottom upward: i—3, 5, 4, 2. 

Read m, n, 0, p from right to left: m—4, 3, 5, 2. 

39. Write a, b, ¢, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, n, 0, p. 
See how many times these can be written in twelve 
minutes. One lesson ought to enable the child ever 
after to write each correctly. Write them in a col- 
umn, thus:— 


a 2534 
b 4352 
e 5423 
d 3245 
e 2453 


ete., ete. 
40. Toa add b:— 
a 2534 
b 4352 


41. To a add in turn every number from ¢ to h. 

There is no excuse for any child’s being inaccurate 
in this addition. Remember that all examples are 
to be written before the practice hour. 

42. To a add b and e:-— 


2534 
b 4352 
$423 


43. To a add in turn d and e, f and g, h and i, 
j and k, | and m, n, 0, and p. 
44. To a add in turn b, e, and d. 
2534 
4352 
5423 


3245 
- climax of anguish”? 


45. To a add in turn e, f, g; h, i, j; k, 1, m; m, n, 
0, p. 

One or two lessons on these. Children who are 
inaccurate or mentally slow should receive special at- 
tention, and should take time for adequate practice 
in seat work. 


oe 


5 
5 
7 
6 
k 
46. Toa add b, e, d, e, f, g, h. 
47. Toa add i, j, k, 1, m, n, 0, p. 
There are in No. 46, 8 mumbore with 4 figures in 
each, or 32 numbers to add, and in No. 47 there are 
9 numbers of 4 figures each. This is good practice 
and should be reviewed every few weeks. 
48. Add a and b, ¢ and d, e and f, g and h, i and 
j, k and 1, m and n. 
19, Adda, b, and e; d, e, and f; g, h, and i; j, k, 
and 1; m, n, and o. 
50. Add a, b, ce, d, and e. 
51. Add f, g, h, i, and j. 
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52. Add k, 1, m, n, o, and p. 


C. 
763 
3.3. 


53. Addaandb, cand d, ec and f, g and h, i and j, 
k and 1, m and o. 

54. Add’a, b, ec; d, e, f; g, h, i; j, k, 1; m, n, o. 

55. Add a, b, e, d, and e. 

56. Add f, g, h, i, and j. 

57. Add j, k, 1, m, and n. 

58. Adda, b, ¢, d, e, f, g, and h. 

59. Add i, j,k, 1, m, n, 0, and p. 

60. Make one great example by writing all the 
sixteen numbers in square A, and practice upon it 
occasionally, writing the answers of course cn an- 
other bit of paper. 

61. Make one great example by writing all the 


‘sixteen numbers in square B, the same as in A. 


62. The same with square C. 


FORTY KINGS OF FRANCE. 


1. What king made a pilgrimage to an English 
shrine to pray for his son’s restoration to health? 

2. What king, entering the low doorway of a tennis 
court, hit his head, and died almost immediately from 
the results of the blow? 

3. What king’s white plume led his soldiers to honor 
and to victory? 

4. What king was excommunicated and shunned ‘as 
a leper” because he for a time refused to obey the pope’s 
mandate concerning his marriage? 

5. What king, after winning a great battle, begged 
the “bravest and truest” of his subjects,—a man sans 
peur et sans reproche,-—-to dub him knight? 

6. What king was at one time a school teacher ‘n 
Switzerland? 

7. What king was so strict that he had the mouths 
of blasphemers branded with hot irons; so just that he 
himself, seated under a wide-spreading oak tree, was 
wont to hear the causes of the poor; and so kind-hearted 
that all loved and revered him? 

8. What king, at his sister’s wedding, pushed her’ 
head forward to make her assent to the question if she 
would take the man to be her husband? 

9. What king used to wear an old hat, in the band 
of which were stuck leaden images of saints? 

10. What king, while besieging a city, was confronted 
by a flag bearing the figure of a cock and this rhyme: — 
“When the cock that hereon is shall crow, 
The foundling king herein shall go’? 
—A. F. M. 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF « KING 
LEAR?’—(XII1.) 


BY CLARA TRACY SUTTON, 


GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


43. Why should Lear and Cordelia 
Jameson. 

44. How can one account for the sisterhood of Cor- 
delia and Goneril?—Dowden. 

45. Why is “Gloster, whose suffering is the retribution 
for past deeds, restored to spiritual calm and light, while 
Lear, more sinned against than sinning, expires in a 


46. What play was written just before ‘Lear’? 
Which directly after? Chief dramatic motive of the 
three.—White. 

47. Which characters most strongly “smell of mor- 
tality’? 

Mae does Lear’s conduct begin to be excusable? 
—White. 

49. How do the rhymed soliloquies compare in merit 
with the blank verse?—White. 

50. What evidence is there that Lear struggles with 
his passion? 

51. Why is Gloster’s nature only bent by age and sor- 
row, while Lear’s is shattered ?—Gervinus. 

52. Where is expressed a belief in fatality? 

53. To what extent are Regan and Goneril “rhymed 
children”? 

54. Is the unity of action destroyed by the union of 
two plots? 

55. What part does conscience play in the drama?— 
Gervinus. 

56. Why does not the poet allow Lear, as Hamlet, to 
satisfy his revenge ?—Gervinus. 

57. Why would the age of Shakespeare receive more 
kindly than this a tragedy with the horrors of ‘Lear’ ?— 
Gervinus. 

58. Which characters attribute the acts of men to the 
influence of nature and the stars? 

59. Where is found the greatest pathos? 

60. What constitutes the “grand irony” of “Lear” ?— 
Dowden. 

61. What inconsistencies are found in the drama? 

62. Why are the third act of “Othello” and the trst 
three acts of ‘Lear’? Shakespeare’s great masterpieces in 
the logic of passion ?—Hazlitt. 

63. Why is it artistic to remove the Fool?—White. 

64. Does Lear misrepresent the treatment he receives? 

65. Why is Edgar not an interesting character? 


die?—Mrs, 
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66. What is the least impressive and least valuable 
part of the drama?—White. 

67. Are Goneril and Regan probable women? 

68. Where is found the greatest cruelty? 

69. What evidence is there of kinship of Lear and his 
daughters? 

70. Why is it not strange that the innocent suffer? 

71. What is revealed of Lear’s character in the fact 
that he loves Cordelia most? 

72. Where do we see Kent at his best? . 

73. Do answers follow Lear’s prayers and impreca- 


tions? 


THE SCHOOL GARDEN. 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 


The school garden, for some years a recognized 
adjunct of European schools, is steadily gaining a 
place in our own educational schedule. But while 
our trans-Atlantic cousins have regarded it mainly 
from a horticultural or economic point of view, in 
yur own land the mental drill and aesthetic influ- 
ence are prominent features. Nature study has no 
finer avenue of approach; science finds her forms 
presented fresh and entire; the skillful adaptations 
of plants to their environments and the wonderful 
harmony and interdependence between plant and in- 
sect life are nowhere more admirably displayed. 

With these points in view, American plants 
should have a decided preference over exotics. In 
them the artificial manipulations of florists are ab- 
sent, the primary employment of the various parts 
unmodified. Each, too, retains its own insect visi- 
tors, plying their art according to the divine-given 
instinet.. Seed scattering is done by the normal 
method, be it in the fashion of the tumble-weed, 
through the agency of water or animals, or by the 
embryo plantlets literally taking unto themselves 
wings. Nowhere can any plant be so well studied 
as on its native soil. 

As for the aesthetic element, our own plants are 
as beautiful as any of foreign extraction. Modesty 
and delicacy of coloring, matchless form, and regal 
stateliness are each personified in many forms. 
The arbutus hides from publie gaze, the golden-rod 
flaunts its ggy banners from every hedgerow, while 
vines galore serve to cover up defects, and render 
ihe roughest crag a support for their beautiful 
drapery. 

The Virginia creeper, sometimes climbing by 
rootlets as well as by disk-tipped tendrills, is one of 
the most beautiful, as well as rapid-growing, vines, 
readily adapting itself to almost any location, and 
quickly forming a dense screen. The wild cucum- 
ber is also a rapid grower, and for the same pur- 
pose admirable. Call the attention of pupils to the 
difference in roots. The former is a perennial; the 
latter an annual, but, as it appears regularly from 
year to year, thanks to the agency of self-sown seed, 
the shortness of its life is often unsuspected. The 
ground nut is another handsome climber, with a lit- 
tle history of its own. The tuberous roots were 
relished as food by the aborigines, and we are as- 
sured that it would filla prominent place in our own 
culinary affairs, had we not come upon the potato. 

Many of the spring flowering bulbs are easily 
grown, and as they die to the ground after flower- 
ing, the space they, occupy may be replaced by 
summer bloomers. Their root growth during early 
autumn is an interesting study, the manner in 
which the bulbs descend deeper into the earth as 
they grow older being at this period illustrated. 

The native aquilegia, or columbine, a charming 
symphony of coral and yellow, readily establishes 
itself, and proves an interesting as well as beautiful 
plant. Note how the bees get its honey; also the 
change in position of seed-pods as they mature. 

No single family furnishes better material than 
the violet, being found in some form from earliest 
spring to autumn. The foliage, root system, and 
lowering stalk show many modifications in the 
different species, yet the characteristics of the 
family are so enduring that those unversed in 
botany seldom err in naming one of the group. 
The apetalous flowers of late summer, especially 
iumerous in the common blue violet of the 
hicadows, suggest a study of that peculiar provision 
‘or self-perpetuation termed cleistogamy. 

The closed gentian has baffled many an amateur 
holanist, who waited in vain for the buds to open. 
Hut the bumble-bee, not so patient, has found out 


how to penetrate to the inner sanctuary; and its 
frantic efforts to escape when fully within the folds 
of the blossom are quite as comical to the observer 
as effectual to the plant in the work of cross- 
fertilization. 

The wild indigo is a good illustration of the 
legumes. The meadow lily may be taken as a 
worthy representative of the lily family. Golden- 
rod and aster are excellent types of the composite, 
also suggesting the mutual assistance between bee 
and blossom. Many of the ferns do well in shaded 
locations, and the sensitive fern is not at all par- 
ticular if the sun does shine upon it. This fern, 
though less delicate in appearance, has a special in- 
terest in that it is one of the oldest of modern 
plants, being one of the half dozen species now in 
existence which made up the flora of the Laramie 
group. 

All of the above-mentioned plants are easily 
adapted to cultivation, and to this list many others 
might be added. It may not be amiss, however, to 
say here that delicate and rare plants, those difficult 
to transplant, should be sacredly protected in their 
native haunts. ‘The collector’s zeal, if he be a true 
lover of science, will never endanger the destruction 
of her treasures. 


OCCUPATION FOR SCHOOL BUYS. 

That is a capital idea of Sam Walter Foss of the 
Somerville public library, to have boys deliver library 
books at houses for the fee of two cents per book—the 
fee, of course, going to the boy. Such work would be 
sufficiently light and easy for a boy of tender years 
to do capably, and in the course of a Saturday after- 
noon any bright lad might amass a respectable sum. 
Any one who shows an idle lad how to earn money 
without interference with his school work, or under- 
mining his health, is doing a good thing. What 
boys can do to earn money varies with the passing 
years. The old-time boy whittled shingles by the 
family fire and earned enough to pay for his school- 
ing. Nowadays country boys can weed the onions, 
“bring up” somebody’s cows, and chop kindlings. 
In the city the boy’s chances are more restricted, 
especially for a boy with social standing above the 
paper-selling and boot-blacking class. Mr. Foss’ idea 
might be introduced into Boston with advantage to 
both boy and book-reader. I wish, likewise, that 
some enterprising boys would assemble in Dewey 
square during the “rush” hours, and agree to carry 
hand baggage from the “island,” where cars stop, to 
the train house. A few enterprising boys could 
pick up many nickels for this service, which would be 
vastly appreciated by the perspiring, weary women 
who are now compelled to stagger under their ac- 
cumulated burdens without assistance.—Boston 
Tome Journal. 


THE EFFECTS OF TOBACCO. 

Your correspondent, in a recent conversation with a 
government surveyor of thirty years’ experience, gleaned 
some facts which should be of interest to those teaching 
the effects of! narcotics, 

He said: “I do not employ any ‘cigarette fiends,’ as 
they have twice burned up my camp by their careless- 
ness, and they are of little use in my business, as their 
sight is not at all reliable. We are sometimes compelled 
to make long marches, and are without regular rations, 
and I have found that tobacco users are the first to play 
out. 

“When cold weather sets in, I find the tobacco users 
cannot stand the cold and exposure that those who do not 
use it can. I have learned by long experience that those 
who withstand cold, hunger, and all manner of hardships 
of a frontier life are the young men who ao not use to- 
bacco or intoxicating drinks. The one who stood hard- 
ships best did not even drink tea or coffee.” 

This gentleman will survey this year on the western 
line of North Dakota, with a force of sixteen men. They 
will be out five months, and he is very careful in his se- 
lection of help. He pays $25 per month, and all travel- 
ing expenses. G. W. C. 


W. E. G., Texas: The Journal is a great paper. 
Superintendent W. H., Massachusetts: Phe sound 
sense that I have read from week to week in your 
valuable paper has actuated and aided me not a little 
in what I have said and done. 


DETROIT IN BRIEF. 


Population, nearly 300,000. 

Area, 28.5 square miles, River frontage, 9 miles. 

Net general debt July 1, 1900, of only $3,464,190.12. 

Property owned by the city, $21,684,539.43. 

Assessed valuation in 1900, $244,371,550. 

Public schools, 75. Private schools, colleges, etc., 94. 

Parks, 28; acres, 912; value, $6,638,000. 

Paved streets, 279 miles. 

Sewers, main and lateral, 482 miles. 

Electric street railways, 180 miles. 

Public library, 163,500 volumes. Newspapers and peri- 
odicals, 80. 

Churches, 190. Banks, 25. 

Bank clearings for the year ending July 1, 1899, 
$381,968,114. 

Fire department, 476 men. 

Water works, costing $6,¥20,467; capacity, 103,000,000 
gallons daily. 

Municipal lighting plant. 

Largest seed house in the world. 

Largest stove factories in the world. 

Largest chemical laboratory in the world. 

Largest varnish factory in the world. 

Largest parlor and library table factory in the world. 

Largest paint factory in the United States. 

Largest car works in America. 

Belle Isle, the finest natural park belonging to any 
American city. 

The most diversified industries of any city in the 
country. 

More conventions than any other city of the country. 

More than half the capsule factories of the United 
States are in Detroit. 

Largest and best equipped river excursion steamers in 
the world. 


MULTIPLICATION OF MIXED NUMBERS. 


BY MARY M. CURRIER, 


To multiply one mixed number by another, the 
fractional parts of each being one half : — 

Multiply the whole numbers together, and to the 
product add one half the sum of the whole numbers, 


plus }. - 


Proof. 
(1.) 
xX 55 = 30} 
5x 5 = 25. = 5+ 20+} = 30} 
9 
2.) 
4) x 6} = 29}. 
4x6=>24. 29}. 
(3.) 


25 = 233. 

9x 2=18. =5}+4+18+4+] 

To multiply one mixed number by another, the 
fractional parts of each being one third : — 

Multiply the whole numbers together, and to the 
product add one third the sum of the whole numbers, 
plus }. 


— wt 


233. 


Proof. 
(1.) 
65 xX 31 = 21}. 
6x 3=18. 432 18+ 21}. 
(2.) 
12) = 115}. 
9X 12= 108. 232 =7 + 108 + = 115}. 
(3.) 
31 x 5} = 17§. 
3X 6=15. 332 = 232+ 15+ 17}. 


To multiply one mixed number by another, the 
fractional parts of each being one fourth : — 

Multiply the whole numbers together, and to the 
product add one fourth the sum of the whole num- 
bers, plus 


Proof. 

(1) 

41 x 4} = 18,4. 

2.) 

81 2} = 18,%. 

8x 812 = 2374+ 16 + = 18,%. 
(3.) 

3i x 1f = 4,5. 

3X1=>3 Abm1+3-+4 


To multiply one mixed number by another, their 
fractional parts being alike : — 
Multiply the whole numbers together, and to the 


(Continued on page 334.) 
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In New York state every school of 100 or more 
students must have a fire drill. 


Illinois will follow Massachusetts in providing for 
the free transportation of school children. 


Spanish is now the college fad. In Yale more 
than 100 students choose this as one of their modern 
languages. 

If you are going to teach shorthand and type- 
writing, learn how to teach them in a thoroughly 
eflicient manner. There is too much teaching of 
these subjects by incompetent persons. 

Even state legislatures in some instances are 
passing laws forbidding home study. This is 
Home study may be 
over done, but minding one’s own business is not 
likely to be at present. 

“Researches on Movements used in Writing,” by 
Cloyd N. McAllister, Ph. D., of the Yale psycho- 
logical laboratory, is an interesting contribution to 
the study of penmanship. Whether or not the 
study is of real importance remains to be deter- 
mined. 


It is currently reported that there are no berths 
for sale at the offices of the foreign steamship com- 
panies for either the last week in June or the first 
week in July, berths for these dates having been se- 
cured by the popular managers of excursion tours 
for teachers. 


Preston W. Search, formerly of Pueblo, Los 
Angeles, and Holyoke, will come to the United 
States for the summer and devote himself to educa- 
tional speaking, but will return to Europe in Sep- 
tember at the head of a body of American students, 
of whose student life abroad he will have charge for 
the year. This is an exceptional opportunity for 
fous? students to get ihe most out of a year in 


The American Institute of Instruction has ob- 
tained a rate of one fare and one-third on the cer- 
tificate plan from the N. E. Passenger and Trunk 
Line Associations to Saratoga and return. Some of 
the best speakers of the country have been secured. 
The twenty-page illustrated bulletin, giving full 
particulars of rates, excursions, side-trips, hotels, 
etc., is issued this week. Send to Frank W. Whit- 
ney, Watertown, Mass., for the bulletin of “Saratoga 
Beautiful,” and join the goodly company of educa- 
tors and their friends on this delightful pilgrimage. 


AMERICAN BUOKS AND AUTHORS. 


America is the world’s best book market. She is 
developing more and better literary talent than any 


other country. George B. M. Harvey, president of 


Harper Brothers, and editor of the North American 


Review, says:— 

“England is falling behind America in the devel- 
opment of new talent. Some of the older authors 
are still rendering the best literary service, and are 
unapproachable along individual lines, but the 
promising writer is becoming steadily more rare. 
One reason for this undoubtedly is that America 
holds out far greater inducements. 

“It has but recently come to be understood in 
England that, coincident with her splendid develop- 
ment along other lines, the United States has be- 
come the great book market of the world. I am 
fully convinced that the keynote of success in Ameri- 
can publishing is the American work by American 
authors. There is no reason why we should not lead 
the world in literature, as well as in the manufacture 
of steel products.” 


SARATOGA AND DETROIT. 


It has not been easy to get a ticket with train 
accommodation that would include both Saratoga and 
Detroit with Buffalo, but we are at last able to an- 
nounce such an arrangement. Tickets are good from 
Boston, Worcester, or Springfield, on July 4, 5, or 6, 
to Saratoga, and good leaving Saratoga for Detroit, 
July 6,7, or 8, and good for stop oft at Buffalo, 
returning. These tickets:are good returning till 
August 31. From Boston, the round trip is $20.00, 
including membership in both the American Institute 
of Instruction and the National Educational Associ- 
ation. From Worcester it is $19.00, and from Spring- 
field, $17.75. These tickets from Boston must be 
purchased of Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washing- 
ton street; from Worcester, of James Cunningham, 
Union depot; from Springfield, of F. A. Brown, 
Union depot. 

Fare from Boston to Saratoga and return for A. I. L, 
$5 87; including membership, will be $6.87. 

Fare to Detroit and return, including mem bership, 
will be $19.00 by Boston & Maine (Fitchburg) or 
Boston & Albany. These tickets to Detroit are good 
till August 31, and are good fora stopover at the 
Pan-American Exposition. 


TOWNSHIP CENFRALIZATION. 


R. L. Myers of Harrisburg, publisher, as a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania legislature, has rendered 
the state a’ great service and has set the other states 
a noble example. This is what Mr. Myers said in 
advocacy of the measure whose passage is largely 
due to his foresight, energy, and devotion:— 

“It is unfair to the commonwealth to appropriate 
vast sums of money for the training of teachers and 
the education of children without such legislation as 
is necessary to enable the men to whom the appro- 
priations are entrusted to expend the money judi- 
ciously and efficiently. It is admitted by all that 
nowhere in our common school system is there so 
great a waste of educational means as in our rural 
schools. 

“This bill is intended to make the rural high 
school law of 1895 practical by bringing all the 
pupils within the influence of the ‘high priced 
teacher’ employed for the central high school; to 
abandon the poorly-attended district school and con- 
vey the pupils to a central graded school, thus in- 


‘ creasing the interest, regularity of attendance, and 


sanitary conditions; to diminish the expense of run- 
ning the township schools as has been done, accord- 
ing to the report of nearly all the townships in which 
centralization is now in operation. 

“One of the greatest advantages of centralized 
schools is the advancement of the teacher’s condi- 
tion. It takes her out of the isolated and sparsely 
settled district, where the ‘tramp’ and the ‘hobo’ 
are the school’s most frequent visitors, and where 
the monotony of a country home is the teacher’s 
only recreation. It brings the teachers together in 
a community where they cultivate professional zeal, 
social affability, and physical vigor. If one of the 
teachers is strong in music, all the pupils share in 
this advantage. If one of the teachers is strong in 
drawing or some other branch of study, all the 
pupils are influenced by it. 

“This bill provides for ‘the conveyance of pupils 
to one or more central schools, thus avoiding ex- 
treme distances. Existing laws provide for the 
union of two or more townships, and for changing 
township lines for school purposes. 

“The bill is conservative and safe. It requires a 
petition signed by at least a majority of the qualified 
voters in the township. These signers must own or 
represent property amounting to at least one-fourth 
the assessed valuation of the township. It must 
then be submitted to a vote of the people, thus giv- 
ing abundant time for discussion and investigation.” 


. HOME AND SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


One test of the merit of the latest educational 
efforts must be the extent to which we place genuine 
classics in the homes through the schools. It is the 
glory of the church that the Bible has been the book 
with the largest sale every year of this generation 
and of the last century. When persons criticise 
the church because so many churches have no ac- 
cessions to their membership, because it requires so 
many members of a church to win one new mem- 
ber, the all-sufficient reply is that the*echurch keeps 
its great classic before more people through oral 
utterance and through constant sale than any other 
book ever printed in English, and that it is in more 
homes than any other book ever published 

The Bible is a library of sixty-six religious clas- 
sics, and it is for the schools to see to it that a 
library of sixty-six choice English classics, more or 
less, have a place in the homes as universally as the 
sixty-six religious classics of the Bible. Not all 
will be equally read or appreciated any more than 
the books of the Bible are, but enough of them must 
be read to give literary tone to the American people. 

A home without classics is an impeachment of 
the American school, as a Christian home without a 
Bible impeaches the Christian profession of the 
home. The Bible sale has been vastly increased be- 
cause there are inexpensive and attractive editions, 
and because colporters are always going about to see 
to it that families are given an opportunity to get a 
Bible, a Testament, or the Psalms in some new 
type or binding for a mere trifle. 

The schools have created ‘a demand that has 
tempted publishers to put upon the market thor- 
oughly well printed, illustrated, and bound editions 
of the classics for ten cents, fifteen cents, and up- 
wards. Now the teachers should become in a quiet, 
unobstrusive way colporters in the community, call- 
ing attention to the fact that these beautiful little 
books may be had at so slight cost. 

What would become of the church if, after all the 
preaching from the Bible and teaching of it, there 
should be found no Bible in the homes, and in its 
place were found the effervescent books like “In His 
Steps,” or even “Bonnie Brier Bush,” because they 
are more interesting? What can be said of our edu- 
cational condition if, after nine years in the elemen- 
tary school and four years in the high school, no 
classics are to be found or read in the homes, but 
in their place are the books-of-an-hour? 

All honor to every publishing house that issues 
sets of classics in thoroughly creditable form and at 
a trifling cost; greater honor to the teachers wha 
will see to it that the children have them and the 
parents buy them, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

There will be wide-spread sorrow that the Presi- 
dent’s Western tour, which opened so auspiciously, 
has been interrupted and the execution of the 
original plans made impossible by the serious ill- 
ness of Mrs. McKinley. The President’s wife, al- 
though always a delicate woman, was seemingly in 
good health when the party left Washington, and 
keenly enjoyed the earlier stages of the trip. But 
she became ill soon after the party left Texas. Al- 
though the original cause of her indisposition 
seemed trivial, she was so much worse before San 
Francisco was reached that her condition caused 
grave concern. Thus far, the best medical skill has 
not availed to secure improvement. The President 
remains at his wife’s bedside, where the sympathy of 
the entire nation will attend him; and the proposed 
return through the northwest has been abandoned. 


% 


Street car strikes are among the most dangerous 
to the public peace, partly because of the type of 
men engaged in them, and partly because the prop- 
erty of the companies is so scattered that it is easy 
to strike at it at a dozen different places. The 
strike on the lines of the Union Traction Company 
at Albany began in much the same manner as the 
long and bloody strike at Cleveland, and might have 
lasted as long, if it had not been for the prompt and 
efficient intervention of the state militia, when the 
police showed themselves incapable or reluctant. 
As it was, the strike ended on Saturday by a com- 
promise, through which the men secured some ad- 
vance of wages, but abandoned their original de- 
mand for the dismissal of non-union men, and 
pledged themselves not to strike in the future until 
after eight days’ notice. The saddest episode of the 
strike was the killing of two business men who were 
standing by when the soldiers fired upon a riotous 
crowd, 

* * * 


The Chinese plenipotentiaries have sent their re- 
ply to the note of the ministers at Pekin, in which 
the Powers conveyed their demand for an indemnity 
of $327,000,000. The reply is not regarded as satis- 
factory. It declares that China will not shirk her 
obligations, and that she is willing to pay the actual 
expenses of the allies, and the actual losses suffered 
by foreigners. But it intimates rather plainly that 
the demand made is excessive and far beyond the 
power of the Chinese government, a large part of 
whose revenues is already mortgaged for the pay- 
ment of foreign debts, to meet. The most that the 
plenipotentiaries offer is the annual payment of ten 
million dollars, in monthly installments, until the 
whole indemnity which may be agreed upon is met. 
As this sum represents about three per cent. interest 
on the indemnity named, it practically postpones 
the payment of the principal until the Greek 
Kalends. 

* * * 


The concert of the Powers, which assuredly has 
not greatly distinguished itself in dealing with the 
Sick Man of Asia, must now pull itself together to 
deal with some of the vagaries of the Sick Man of 
Europe. 
protested in vain against the foreign post-offices 
which most of the European Powers maintain at 
Constantinople, and the use of them by foreign 
residents. On the 4th of May the issue was brought 
suddenly toa crisis by the forcible seizure of the 
foreign mailbags by the Turkish authorities, who 
proceeded to distribute the mails themselves. The 
ambassadors made an energetic joint demand for re- 
dress, and when the Sultan sent an unsatisfactory 
reply, alleging that the foreign bags had been used 
for smuggling, they returned it without ceremony, 
thus severing relations with him. Among the cor- 
respondence roughly handed by the Turks were 
official despatches of the German ambassador; and 
tampering with such despatches puts rather a severe 
strain on the Kaiser’s friendship for the Sultan. 
The Sultan’s suspicion that the mailbags contained 
documents relating to the “Young Turkey” con- 
spiracy is probably the reason for Turkey’s per- 
emptory action, 


The Turkish Government has frequently . 


The week has been marked by two important 
religious convocations. At Boston, the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society has been celebrating 
its “diamond jubilee.” It looks back upon seventy- 
five years of civilizing and evangelising work in the 
United States, the visible fruits of which are about 
six thousand churches and Sunday schools. The 
invisible fruits are to be found in the improved 
moral tone of hundreds of communities, once on the 
“frontier,” but now large and prosperous, which 
would have been to-day something other than what 
they are, had it not been for the devotion of 
laborers in the service of this society. At Philadel- 
phia there met on Thursday the general assembly of 
the Presbyterian church,—a sister body tv the Con- 
gregationalists—which is called upon to legislate on 
the much-vexed creed question and on important 
matters of church administration. 

* * * 


The simultaneous agitation against the religious 
orders in some of the staunchest Catholic countries 
of .Europe is attracting wide attention. In France 
the Chamber of Deputies has passed, and the senate 
has now under consideration, a drastic law under 
which it will be possible for the government to dis- 
solve certain of the Catholic orders and to confiscate 
their property. In Spain the rioting against the 
Jesuits which constituted an unusual aeccompani- 
ment of the recent royal marriage still breaks out 
intermittently. In Italy there is no improvement 
in the relations between the government and the 
Papacy. In Portugal some of the religious estab- 
lishments have been suppressed, and the suspension 
of others has been decreed. In Austria the public 
identification of the Archduke, the heir-apparent, 
with a Catholic educational association »has caused 
excitement in the Reichsrath and vehement discus- 
sion in the press; and in Hungary there is a stir 
because a Catholic teaching order has flatly refused 
to obey ecclesiastical orders to admit Jesuits to their 
corps of instructors. It is difficult to explain these 
simultaneous occurrences as mere coincidences, and 
equally difficult to trace concerted action among 


them. 


The British government has got Mr. Brodrick’s 
army bill through the house of commons, after only 
a week’s debate, and with about its normal majority. 
This is a surprise, for the scheme had been strongly 
condemned by military authorities, and some of its 
severest critics were on the Conservative side of the 
Commons, notably Winston Churchill, who made a 
vigorous speech against it. But the government 
was helped by the fact that the critics of the scheme, 
as is often the case, had no alternative to suggest. 
Something must be done; here was at least a work- 
ing plan; and there was no alternative except in- 
action. Later, as Mr. Brodrick himself admits, it 
may be necessary to try conscription. Under the 
bill, the total strength of the army will be raised to 
680,000, which is an increase of 120,000. The 
largest part of the increase is in the militia and the 
veomanry. The latter are expected to furnish 
35,000 mounted men, or more than three times as 
many as at present. 

* * * 

There is a hitch in the arrangements for the Pan- 
American Congress, which has been called to meet 
in the city of Mexico next December, which will mar 
the proceedings of the congress, if it does not pre- 
vent its assembling. For a long time Chili has 
been hanging off and refusing to have anything to 
do with the Congress, because of an apprehension 
that it might take action regarding arbitration. 
Chili has a long-standing dispute with Peru over the 
formerly Peruvian provinces of Tacna and Arica, 
and also with Bolivia over a similar boundary ques- 
tion. She refuses to arbitrate the question, and 
does not want the congress to take action looking in 
that direction. At last Chili was placated, and her 
consent to attend the Congress obtained by assur- 
ances that any action which the Congress might 
take on arbitration should apply only to future dis- 
putes. But now Peru and Bolivia insist that if the 
action of the Congress is to be limited in that way, 
they will have none of it. Now the problem is to 
reconcile these irreconcilables. 


NEW YORK. 


The male principals had what a school contem- 
porary calls “its annual dinner, the first in two 
years,” on Saturday last at the Hotel Manhattan. 
W. J. O’Shea, the president of the association, pre- 
sided and acted as toast-master. The toasts were 
as follows:— : 

“The Principal’s Relation to the School,” Hon. 
Miles M. O’Brien; “The Laborer is Worthy of His 
Hire,” Hon. Samuel 8. Slater; “Our Association—Its 
Duties and Responsibilities,’ Principal Wilbur F. 
Hudson; “The Principal’s Responsibilities,” Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell; “The Teacher as a Factor in Pub- 
lie Affairs,’ Hon. Victor J. Dowling; “The Re- 
quirements of a Principal,’ Principal Joseph A. 
Tripp; “Academie Freedom,” Professor Edward F. 
Buchner; “Our Equipment,” Dr. John L. N. Hunt. 

Superintendent Maxwell in defining the duties 
and responsibilities of the principal said: “Teachers 
who cannot or will not do the work if reported to me 
by principals will not receive permanent licenses. I 
will depend on you principals.” 

Borough Superintendent Jasper, acting under 
orders from his physician, was unable to be present. 

The dinner was ably managed by W. C. Hess and 
Abner B. Holley. 

Thirty-five hundred children have been turned 
out of public school 34. The building caught fire 
at midnight on Wednesday last, and the flames had 
made considerable headway before an alarm was sent 
in. The two upper floors were wrecked. 

The Children’s Aid Society, through its seere- 
tary, Charles Loring Brace, has offered to allow the 
Manhattan school board to use, rent free, the In- 
dustrial school at the corner of Gouverneur street 
and East Broadway, as a temporary schoolhouse for 
the children out of the burned building. President 
O’Brien, acting for the school board, has accepted 
the offer. 

Miss Helen G. Morgan, tutor of mathematies in 
the Normal College, will have the distinction of 
being the first teacher in that institution to be re- 
tired under the new pension law. Miss Morgan has 
been connected with the college for thirty-one years, 
and was formerly a teacher in the public schools. 
Her retirement is entirely voluntary, and accom- 
panying the faculty’s approval of her request is a 
tribute to her worth and work in the college from 
President Hunter. 

The board of education has approved the use of 
eight schools for summer school or playground pur- 
poses in addition to those used in former years. 
The Cathedral, Aguilar, and New York Cireulating 
libraries offered to supply books for use in the vaca- 
tion schools. The offer has been accepted by the 
board. Kindergarten teachers will be placed in 
schools managed by the Educational Allianee, Out- 
door Recreation League, Friendly Aid House, Union 
Settlement, and the King’s Daughters’ Settlement. 

The board of education has declared its intention 
of erecting a technical high school in Manhattan, to 
be used for the teaching of mechanical industries. 

City Superintendent Maxwell has been upheld by 
the corporation counsel in a controversy which arose 
with the Brooklyn school board over the Davis law. 
The Davis law provides that no teacher in the ele- 
mentary schools shall receive a salary larger than 
that fixed for the seventh year of service until the 
service of the teacher shall have been approved, 
after inspection and investigation, by a majority of 
the Borough board of superintendents. In July 
and August, 1900, the Brooklyn borough board of 
superintendents disapproved the services of about 
150 Brooklyn teachers. In October, 1900, the 
borough board reversed its decision in a number of 
eases and declared that the services were meritori- 
ous. Borough Superintendent Ward transmitted 
the new ratings to City Superintendent Maxwell, 
who declared that the Brooklyn board had exceeded 
its powers. He declared that if the board once 
rendered a decision that the work of a teacher was 
not meritorious, no change could be made. Both 
sides submitted the question to the corporation 
counsel, who said that in his opinion, when the 
Borough board of superintendents ‘decided that a 
teacher’s service is not meritorious, the board can- 
not reverse its decision until the beginning of the 
next year of the teacher’s service. 
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product add such a part of the sum of the whole 
numbers as the given fractional part is of one, and to 
this amount add the square of the fractional part. 
Proof. 
(1.) 
8 43 = 393}. 
= 39}f. 
@) 
4+6= 10x #= 2? + 24 + 
=> 264 §. 
(3.) 
23 X 33 = 10/5. 
2x3=6 243=5xX +6 


10%. 


WOMEN AUTHORS.—(VI1L) 


Wakeman, Antoinette van Hoesen; b. New York, 1854; 


1. Hastings, Neb. 
Wallace, Susan (Arnold) Elston; b. Indiana, 1830; 1. 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Walworth, Jeannette Ritchie Hadermann; Db. Philadel- 
phia, 1837; 1. New York City. 

Ward, Anna Lydia; b. New Jersey; 
Conn. 

Ward, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; 
1844; 1. Newton Centre, Mass. 

Ward, May Alden; b. Cincinnati, 1853; 1. Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Warner, Anna Bartlett (“Amy Lothrop”); b. New 
York; 1. West Point, N. Y. 

Waters, Clara Erskine Clement; b. St, Louis, 1834; 1. 
Boston, 

Webster, Helen Livermore; b. Boston, 1853; 1. Welles- 
ley, Mass. 

Wells, Catherine Booth; b. England, 1838; 1. Boston. 

Wharton, Anne Hollingsworth; b. Pennsylvania, 1845; 
1. Philadelphia. 

Whitaker, Mary Scrimzeour; b. South Carolina; 1. 
New Orleans, La. 

White, Eliza Orne; b. New Hampshire, 1856; 1. Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Whitelock, Louise Clarkson; 
East Baltimore. 

Whitney, Adeline Dutton Train; b. Boston, 1824; 1. 
Milton, Mass. 

Whitney (Mrs.), Belle Armstrong (“Dinah Sturgis”); 
b. Boston, 1861; 1. New York City. 


l. Waterbury, 


b. Massachusetts, 


b. Baltimore, 1865; 1. 


Wilcox, Ella Wheeler; b. Wisconsin, 1855; 1. New 
York City. 
Wilkins, Mary Eleanor; b. Massachusetts, 1862; 1. 


Randolph, Mass. 

Willcox, Mary Alice; b. Maine, 1856; 1, Wellesley, Mass. 

Williamson, Julia May (‘“Lura Bell’); b. Maine, 1859; 
1. Augusta, Me. 

Wilson, Augusta (Jones) Evans; b. Georgia, 1835; 1. 
Mobile, Ala. 

Wilson, Lucy Langdon Williams; b. Vermont, 1865; 1. 
Philadelphia. 

Winslow, Helen Maria; b. Vermont; 1. Boston. 

Winter, Elizabeth Campbell; b. Scotland, 1841; 1. New 
Brighton, N. Y. 

Wolf, Emma; b. San Francisco, 1865; 1. San Francisco. 

Woodruff, Julia L. M. (“W. L. M. Jay’’); b. Connecti- 
cut, 1833; 1. New York City. 

Woods, Kate Tannatt; b. New York; 1. Salem, Mass. 

Woods, Katharine Pearson; b. West Virginia, 1853; 
1, Baltimore. 

Woods, Virna; b. Ohio, 1864; 1. Sacramento. 

Woolley, Celia Parker; b. Toledo, 1848; 1. Chicago. 

Woolsey, Sarah Chauncey (“Susan Coolidge’); b. 
Cleveland, 1845; 1. Newport, R. I. 

Woolson, Abba Louisa Goold; b. Maine, 1838; 1. Wind- 
ham, Me. 

Wormeley, Katharine Prescott; b. England, 1836; 1. 
Jackson, N, H. 

Wright, Julia MacNair; b. New York, 1840; 1. Fulton, 
Mo. 

Wright, Mabel Osgood; b. New York, 1859; 1, Fairfield, 
Conn. 
Wright, Marie Robinson; b. Georgia, 1860; 1. New York 
City. 

Wright, Mary Tappan; 
Mass. 

Wynne, Madeline Yale; b. New York, 1847; 1. Chicago, 

Young, Julia Evelyn; b. Buffalo, 1857; 1. Philadelphia. 


b. Ohio, 1851; 1. Cambridge, 


The great possessions even of this world are not for 
sale to the highest bidder. They cannot be bought with 
money.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS, 


A CARD CATALOG OF MAGAZINE AhTICLES ON 
"GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Hill, Robert T., U. S. Geological Survey. 
Running the Canons of the Rio Grande. Century, Vol. 
61, No. 3, pp. 371-87. New York, January, 1901. 

A very interesting, well illustrated account of a part 
of the great American desert, the canon, and the work of 
the Geological Survey. 

Description of country, climate, vegetation, etc., ex 
treme difficulties to be overcome by the expedition, de- 
scription of the upper course of the river (371-78). The 
canon, a barrier of caved-in cliff, packing supplies, and 
300-pound boats up and over; description of walls of 
canon and absence of animal life (379-80). Emerging 
from first canon, great escarpment of St. Helena plateau 
due to faulting, the Terlingo desert in rift valley (381). 
Little and Big San Vincente canons, hot springs (382). 
Escarpment of Sierra del Carmen, beauties of the Carmen 
eanon, Stillwell’s valley (383) Temple canon—Mara- 
villa’s creek, a dry desert arroya, walls of a canon 1,650 
feet high (384). Eastern stretch of river, with its beau- 
tiful canons, a railroad wreck, aid to injured, the navi- 


gation and mapping of 350 miles of one of America’s 


greatest rivers, hitherto considered impassable (385-87). 
Canons. Mexican boundary of United States. 


Stadling, Jonas. 
The People at the Top of the World, Part 2. Century, 
Vol. 61, No. 5, pp. 754-62. New York, March, 1901. 

A tour through Siberia in search of Andree. 

Arrival of natives and dogs, description of dogs and 
their use (754-55). At Volkalach (756-57). The sledges, 
over the tundra (757-59). Northern lights (759-60). 
Shamans, natives on the Taimur (761-62). 

Siberian natives. Russia. 


Thrasher, Max Bennett. 
Making Maple Sugar. Cosmopolitan, Vol. 30, No. 6, pp 
623-30. Irvington, N. Y., April, 1901. 

A well-illustrated article on an important Vermont in 
dustry. 

Early and primitive methods of sugaring (623-24). 
Improvements (625). Duration of the season, location of 
the sugar house (626). Scattering the buckets and tap- 
ping the trees; gathering the sap (627-28). Camp life 
(629). The process of manufacture (630). 

Maple sugar. Vermont. Industries. 


Fawcett, Edgar. 
Spring Days in Venice. Cosmopolitan, Vol. 30, No. 6, 
pp. 613-22. Irvington, N. Y., April, 1901. 

An interesting illustrated article from the personal 
side, with a great deal of atmosphere. 

The coming of spring (613-14). St. Mark’s cathedral, 
the orchid of architecture; other churches (615-16). 
Advantages of a location on the Grand canal, cosmo- 
politan aspect of travelers (617-19). Islands of the Ja- 
goons (620). Treasuries of painting (621). Society not 
needed, the city in its “dying glory” all sufficient (622). 

Venice. Italy. 


Stadling, Jonas. 
The People at the Top of the World, Part 1. Century, 
Vol. 61, No. 4, pp. 511-20. New York, February, 1901. 

A tour through Siberia in search of Andree. 

The start, boating on the Lena (511-13). Inhabitants 
of the Lena Delta, reindeer hunts (513-14). Two more 
stations (515-16). Aid from natives, customs of inherit- 
ance among natives (516-17). At Uytang, marriage cus- 
toms, a wife’s duties (518). Leaving last peopled place, 
seventeen days at mouth of Olenek—departure, October 
11 (519-20). 

Siberian natives. Russia. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIC CULTURE. By 

Reuben Post Halleck. New York: American Book 

ompany. 

yg 0 Se is a book for pupils of high school 
age. The author has done well that which he aimed to 
do—namely, to make this very abstruse subject (to 
pupils so young) both plain and important, and, at the 
same time, interesting. He has put forth the lines of 
right thinking, and told the pupils how to cultivate the 
habits of right thinking, and, with an apt illustration, or 
a little anecdote, caught and held the attention to the 
point he wished to make. It is nota psychology reading 
book, for psychology is not easy without a teacher, but, 
in the hands of a sympathetic teacher, this book would 
do a great deal for the practical, ethical culture so im- 


portant for youth. 


THE GERMAN AND SWISS SETTLEMENTS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. A Study of the So-called Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. By Oscar Kuhns. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co, 268 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is the most reliable and interesting account of the 
early Dutch settlers of Pennsylvania that has yet been 
published in an inexpensive form. Before the American 
Revolution, more than 100,000 Germans settled in Penn- 
sylvania, which, in those days, was a very large number, 
and yet Germany never officially took part in the coloni- 
zation of the New World. She alone of all the great na- 
tions of Western Europe stood aloof, but what she lacked 
in official action her people made up in individual re- 
moval. The reasons that prevented the former account 
largely for the later, namely, the perilous local condi- 
tions following the devastating Thirty Years’ War which 
had swept through every city in the empire, leaving not 
only poverty and hardship in its track, but also sadder 
memories of murder and rapine, until the whole intellec- 
tual, moral, and religious character of the German people 
was affected. 

The peasants whom the Thirty Years’ War found 
thrifty and well-to-do, and left in utter demoralization, 
were those who came or sent their sons to Pennsylvania. 
In one county in Germany alone seventy-five per cent. 
of the inhabitants were destroyed, with sixty-six per 
cent. of their houses, and more than eighty per cent. of 
all their livestock. This was the condition of things 
when a wave of speculation swept over the country, and 
the conditions in Pennsylvania were given a poetic set- 
ting, and ship-owners saw fabulous profits in nursing the 
woes of Germany and the glorious portraiture of the pos- 
sibilities beyond the sea. In Pennsylvania the Germans 
have never been less than a third of the population. The 
great immigration began in 1683, and did not cease to 
flow until 1775. The great movement was from 1710 to 
1727. Philadelphia was a straggling village of consider- 
ably less than 100 houses when the Concord—the May- 
flower of the Dutch immigrants—dropped anchor in the 
river, and landed the first of the 100,000 Dutch who came 
within eighty years, 

From this base line Mr. Kuhns follows the Germans 
through the generations in which they have blessed 
America with their religious zeal and peace-loving char- 
acteristics. It is a delightful book to read, and its in- . 
fluence will be as great as will be its contribution to the 
just pride of the descendants of the founders of the Key- 
stone state. 

MANUAL OF PATRIOTISM. Edited by Charles R. 
Skinner. Albany: Brandow Printing Company. 470 
pp. 

A law was passed in the state of New York, within two 
years, relative to fostering the highest ideals of patriot- 
ism in the matter of displaying and saluting the flag 
daily and of conducting patriotic exercises in the schools. 
In compliance with this statute, Charles R. Skinner, 
superintendent of public instruction in New York state, 
has compiled this manual, not as a text-book of Ameri- 
can history, but rather as a means to keep the flag and 
sentiments hovering about it before the minds of the 
youth in the schools. Songs, orations, poems, exercises, 
and tableaux naturally suggested by the flag are in- 


INDISPENSABLE BOOKS 


JOHN FISKE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS 


Crown 8vo. %1.00, net. 


JOHN FISKE’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


Crown 8vo. 1.00, net. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES 


By J. N. Larned, Editor of * History for Ready Reference and Topical Reading.” Crown 8vo. 1.25, net. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE 


By W. F. Webster, Principal of the East High School, Minneapolis, Minn, 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


Over 150 issues of unabridged British and American masterpieces. 


graphical Sketches. 


THE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


50 volumes of Literature chosen with the advice of the most prominent educator P 
Biographical Sketches, and necessary Notes and Glossaries. ner at 


THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES 


Crown 8vo. 90 cents, net. 


With Introductions, Notes, and Historical and Bio 


Bound in paper and linen, at prices fiom 15 to 75 cents, net. 


With Portraits, Illustrations 
Bound in half leather, at 60 and 75 cents, net. . . 


Kdited by Estelle M. Hurll. Each number 12mo, about 1€0 pag i i i 
° 2 ges, with fifteen representative pictures and a of the 
paper, 30 ce ; ¢loth, cents. Issued in October, December, Februaiy il. sripti rice 
vecutive issues — paper, $1.00; cloth, 1.50. ’ y,and April. Subseription price fur any four con 
1899--1900; 1. Raphael. 2. Rembrandt. 3. Michelangelo. 4. Jean Francois Millet. 


1900--1901; 5. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 6. Murillo. 


Other numbers in preparation. 


7. Greek Sculpture. 8. Titian. 


Descriptive circulars wiil be sent on application, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
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HISTORY 
THE PEOPLE 


By Francis Newton Tuorpeg, Ph.D. 


Author of “A Constitutional History of the American People,’ “ The Constitutional History of the United States,” ete. 


12m0o. With Maps and Index. $1.50, net. C 


N enjoyable work for busy men and women, as well as the best compendium of American history for the 


Interesting 


COL 


Cre 


€ student that has yet appeared. 

S Professor Thorpe’s name is familiar to every student of history as the author of a number of exhaustive, scholarly 

: works, as well as through his work as a lecturer on history. This new book, however, is of much more general interest S 

© than any that he has yet written, for it fills a gap in our literature which the late Moses Coit Tyler pointed out — the need . 

©| — for a one-volume history of our country which is at once exact in scholarship and readable as literature. 

@ Professor Thorpe has been working on this book for the last nine d i i i 

. 2 years, and it contains the fruits of careful exami- 

. nation of original sources, of matured reflection on historical problems, and of that practical experience in addressing the 

‘)| public which enables the author to present his subject in the clearest light and in the most attractive manner. S 

@ 

S) For sale by booksellers generally, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers . Ss 
@) 
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cluded. Special days are written up, also statesmen, 
generals, and presidents who have made our glorious 
land what it is. There are suggestions as to salutes, 
symbols, and quotations from the best authors. The se- 
lections are short and to the point, easily used in five or 
ten minute exercises. Song, story, and tableau, properly 
and frequently used, tend to develop knowledge of and 
love for flag and country. 

WASTE NOT, WANT NOT, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Maria Edgeworth, Jane Taylor, and Mrs. Barbauld, 
Edited by M. V. O’Shea. No 20, Heath’s “Home dnd 
School Classics.” Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. [Illus- 
trated. Heavy paper, 10 cents. 

Without any disrespect to nature study, child stuay, or 
industrial teaching, we say with genuine heartiness all 
honor to those who are beginning to magnify character 
inspiration. We need have no less of the others because 
we have something of this. Here is a classic, “Waste 
Not, Want Not,” with its closing illustrated poem of ‘The 
Philosopher’s Scales,” which every child in the land 
should read. The time has come for the universal em- 
phasis of the fact that it is not sufficient that children 
have information and skill in processes, but they snould 
have standards for moral, intellectual, and social activi- 
ties, and inspirations to measure conduct and culture by 
the highest standards, I feel like appealing to school 
boards, superintendents, and teachers to have the chil- 
dren all read this book and others like it. " 
EMERSON’S ESSAYS. First and Second Series. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. Two volumes (50 

cents each). 

This most beautifully printed and bound fifty-cent edi- 
tion of classics presents its readers with the first two 
volumes! of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s “Essays,” the most 
tonic, noble, and altogether admirable essays that have 
ever been written by an American. Carlyle’s preface to 
the English edition is here reprinted, and it 1s too good 
not to be given in part:— 

“To the great reading public entering Mr. Fraser’s 
and other shops in quest of daily provender, it may be as 
well to state, on the very threshold, that this little re- 
print of an American book of essays is nowise the 
thing suited for them; that not the great reading public, 
but only the small thinking public, and perhaps only a 
portion of these, have any question to ask concern- 
ing it. 

“Emerson’s writings and speakings amount to some- 
thing; and yet, hitherto, as it seems to me, this Emerson 
is perhaps far less notable for what he has spoken or 
done than for the many things he has not spoken and has 
foreborne to do. . . . This is one of those rare men who 
have withal the invaluable talent of sitting still.” 


NEW EDUCATION RBADERS, SYNTHETIC AND 
PHONIC WORD METHOD. By A. J. Demarest, Ho- 
boken, and William M. Van Sickle, North Bergen, N. J. 
Book Three, “Development of Obscure Vowels, Initials, 
and Terminals,” New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 


American Book Company. Cloth. 160 pp. Price, 40 

cents. 

This is a beautiful book, as were Books One and Two, 
It is for the second year’s work. It assumes that the 
work of the preceding year was well done, and that the 
children articulate and enunciate clearly and naturally, 
so far as the principal sounds are concerned, and this 
book is for the purpose of bringing out the obscure 
sounds and perfecting pronunciation. The phonic work 
is excellently well done, the selections for reading are 
carefully arranged, the provisions for drilling are abund- 
ant, the grading is most satisfactory, and, beyond all 
this, there is an admirable classification of the work by 
months, from September to June. 

LIGHTS TO LITERATURE. Books One and Two. 
Book One by H. Avis Perdue and Florence E. La Vic- 
toire. Illustrated in color. 120 pp. In colored cloth. 
Book Two by Sarah E. Sprague, Ph.D. Illustrated. 
160 pp. In colored cloth. Chicago: Rand, McNally, 
& Co. 

These are genuinely beautiful books. Book one is so 
attractive as to defy description. It has thirty colored 
illustrations and seventy other charming pictures, ‘They 
are pictures that will interest children at the same time 
that they are high art. These books are not merely 
beautiful, but the sentences are well chosen and the 
books well graded. There is a skillful giving of infor- 
mation in such a way as keeps within the child’s com- 
prehension and interest. The variety is pleasing and 
the vocabulary sensible and appropriate. 

SONGS OF SCHOOL AND FLAG. By F. R. Rix, Direc- 
tor of Music in the Public Schools, Borough of Queens, 
City of New York. New York: Richardson, Smith, 
& Co. 

The word “excellent” and Mr. Rix’s own dedication of 
his little song book fully describe it: “A song book for 
schools and school assemblies, for the family circle, and 
for general and social occasions.” Just this Mr. Rix has 
made it. 

Our native American songs lead, then there are the 
sweet old songs that everybody loves, and hymns, with 
a few favorite selections from cantatas and operas, All 
are just the familiar songs that people gathered together 
can join in with heart and voice, Mr. Rix’s arrangement 
has adapted these songs to this general use admirably, 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PRIMARY BOOK. By B. F. 
Johnson. Richmond, Va.: B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Company. 123 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

In view of the attention now given to preserving a well- 
rounded physique, the author has compiled facts regard- 
ing the means of strengthening and beautifying the body. 
This book deals with the growing child, furnishing sug- 
gestions to parent and teacher who have the opportunity 
to oversee the child’s development. The proper treat- 
ment of hair, teeth, eyes, ears, and feet comes into the 
discussion. Simple exercises for judicious use in the 
schoolroom are given, with full explanations of the 


movements and the reasons why such are beneficial. A 
brief talk on parts of the body prepares the pupils for 
the essential exercises. The book has something to say 
about the model schoolhouse accommodations and venti- 
lation. Full-page pictures illustrate the exercises given. 
These practical suggestions include also a word on purity 
of habits and character. The whole book will tend to 
give to physical culture the place it ought to have in the 
home and in the schoolroom. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. By Arthur Fair- 
banks. Third Edition. Revised and Rewritten. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 307 pp.- Price, $1.50. 
The first edition of this text-book appeared in 1896, and 

already two large editions have been sold and used with 

great acceptance. This book is a successful attempt to 
treat sociology in its entire scope in a practical way. 

Professor Fairbanks has utilized, so far as possible, 

whatever scientific basis there is for studying society and 

social forces. The day has passed in which it is all-suffi- 
cient to deal with an individual, no matter how skillful 
such treatment may be. We must work through groups 
of men and women in church, in neighborhood, and in 
state, all of which means a study of society and of social 
relations. There is no reform, no educational progress. 

no wise charity, no better treatment of criminals, no im- 

proved municipal government, no nobler political senti- 

ment that does not require a knowledge of so much of a 

scientific basis for society as is now known. 

Nor is this knowledge to be reserved for the few, but 
it must be a common heritage before there can be any 
general advance in the work of reforming the urban, 
suburban, and rural American communities. Sociology 
is more essential than much of the teaching that is now 
indulged in. We are only half awake to what it means 
to be Americans, and we have not even opened our eyes 
to what it means to have an American school system. 

It is cause for sincere gratitude that Professor fair- 
banks has written a book on sociology that can be appre- 
ciated by any careful student who has learned the art of 
reading well. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Europe and Other Continents.” By R. S. Tarr and F. M. Me- 
Murry. Price, 75 cents——“The Limits of Evolution and Other 
Essays.’’ By G. H. Howison. Price, $1.60. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 

“The Courtship of Miles Standish and Other Poems.” With note 
pe AY A. Wauchope, New York: The University Publishing Com- 

anv. 

“The Quincy Word List.” By F. E, Parlin. New York: The Morse 
Company. 

“Civil Government.” By J. R. Flickinger, Price, $1.00. Buston: 
D. ©. Heath & Co. 

“Oral Lesson Book in Hygiene.” By Henrietta A. Mirick. Price, 
$1 0”. New York: American Book Company. 

**Niese’s Aus Danischer.” With note by Laurence Fossler. Price, 
50 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“What is a Kindergarten?” By George Hansen. Berkel: y, Cal.: 
The Author. 

“Garcilaso.”” By J. Breckenridge Ellis. Price, $1.25,_—‘*Birth: A 
New Chance.”” By Columbus Bradford. Price, $150. Chicago: A. 
C. MeClurg & Co. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 27-29: Eastern Manual Training As- 
sociation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


June 27-29 : Eastern Manual Training Teach 
ers’ Association, Buffalo. 

July 5—6 : New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 

July 2-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 

July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The eighth annual session of the New 
Hampshire summer institute for teach- 
ers will be held at Plymouth August 
12-24. The following well-known teach- 
ers will be in the corps of instructors: 
“Arithmetic and History,’’ Clarence A. 
Brodeur, superintendent of schools, 
Chicopee, Mass.; “Geography,” Pnilip 
Emerson, principal of Corbett school, 
Lynn, Mass.; “Music,” Enoch W. Pear- 
son, director of music, Philadelphia; 
“Drawing,” Nathaniel L. Berry, super- 
visor of drawing, Newton, Mass.: “Desk 
Work,” Henry Whittemore, principal 
state normal school, Framingham, Mass.; 
“Primary Methods,” Anna W. Braiey, 
principal of training school, Fall River, 
Mass.; “History of Education,” I. W. 
Harris, superintendent of schools, Keene, 
N. H.; “Elementary English,” Della J. 
Long, Helena, Mont.; “Higher English,’’ 
Eleanor Abbott,, state normal schoo] 
Lowell, Mass.; “Psychology and Peda- 
gzogy,” Herman H. Horne, Dartmouth 
College. Programs will be sent upon ap- 
plication. 

EXETER. At the annual meeting of 
the New Hampshire Academy Teachers’ 
Association, held at Tilton May 11, Pro- 
fessor J.. T. Kirkland of Exeter was 
elected on the nominating committee, as 
was Instructor R. H. Bowles, Instructor 
W. E. Fiske on the committee of reso- 
lutions, and Principal Harlan P. amen 
on the committeé to investigate the his- 
tory of New Hampshire academies. Mr. 
Amen gave a lecture upon “The Relation 
Between Physical and Intellectual De- 
velopment in Student Life.” Dr. Francis 
K. Ball gave two talks, one on “The 
Teaching of Elementary Greek,” and the 
other on “German Teaching.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The program of the sixty- 
eighth meeting of the New England Asso- 
tiation of School Superintendents, to be 
held in the Latin school hall, Warren ave- 
nue, Boston, May 24, is as follows: “‘Re- 
port of a School Visitor,” Superintendent 
A. K. Whiteomb, Lowell. Mr. Whitcomb 
will give his observations on some very 
interesting work seen during a visit to 


schools outside of New England; discus- 
sion, “Some Principles of Training 
Often Overlooked,” Dr. S. S. Curry, presi- 
dent School of Expression, Boston; dis- 
cussion; a word of greeting, Dr. Henry 
Smith Pritchett, president Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston. “The 
Problem of School Administration,” from 
the standpoint of the school board, Wal- 
ter H. Barney, president of school board, 
Providence, R. I.; from the standpoint of 
the superintendent, Inspector James L. 
Hughes, Toronto, Ont.; discussion, 

WHATELY. The annual institute and 
exhibit of the school district, comprising 
Whately, Conway, Sunderland, and Wil- 
liamsburg, was held in the town hall May 
14. Teachers were present from all the 
towns. The exhibits were of unusual 
merit, reflecting much credit wpon the 
teachers and pupils. The lecture in the 
afternoon by Principal F. F. Murdock of 
the North Adams normal school was un- 
usually helpful to the teachers. Miss 
Lovejoy of Malden gave an interesting 
talk. The evening session was open to 
the public, and was fully attended. 


HARVARD. The joint meeting of the 
school committees of the district com- 
posed of the towns of Boylston, Bolton, 
Harvard, and Shirley, for the choice of 
a superintendent of schools, was held 
April 23. Warren H. Fairbank of Har- 
vard was chosen chairman, and George 
L. Wright of Boylston secretary. 
Charles L. Clay of Harvard was re- 
elected superintendent of schools. 

GROVELAND. The joint school com- 
mittee of the three towns of Groveland, 
Rowley, and Georgetown held a meeting 
April 26, when action was taken on the 
re-election of a school superintendent for 
the ensuing term. The present official, 
W. O. Cartwright, was again appointed, 
the vote standing 7 to 2 in his favor. ‘ihe 
meeting was called to order by President 
A. L. Wales of Groveland, and A. W. 
Peabody of Rowley was secretary. There 
were about twenty applications for the 
position, but the majority of the mem- 
bers were in favor of the present official. 


GRAFTON. Ata meeting of the school 
boards of Grafton and Upton April 22 
William Holmes was’ unanimously 
elected superintendent of schools for the 
ensuing year. . 

MIDDLEBORO. Superintendent of 
Schools A. J. Jacoby has been unani- 
mously re-elected. The coming year will 
be the ninth in that position, all of his 
elections having been unanimous. The 
town, the schools, and Mr. Jacoby are all 
to be heartily congratulated. 

PALMER. The school committee has 
voted to separate the positions of super- 
intendent of schools and principal of the 
high school. A. C. Thompson has been 
re-elected superintendent for one year, 
and a principal will be engaged at once. 


HOLYOKE. Holyoke has just com- 
pleted a large grammar school building 
of sixteen rooms in the Highland district. 
The cost is about $100,000. It is a short 
distance from the Nonotuck-street school, 
which will be transferred to the new 
building, while the former will be useJj 
as a primary school. When the new 
school is opened, it will be adorned with 
about $3,000 worth of fine pictures, mostly 
carbon prints and Berlin photogravures. 
The entire sixteen rooms will be deco- 
rated, also the large corridors and as- 
sembly  hall.—Superintendent L. P. 
Nash was unanimously’ elected _ for 
another year at the annual meeting of the 
school board in April-——At the last 
monthly meeting of the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation for Holyoke, an address was 
given by Superintendent’ Balliet of 
Springfield. 

SOUTH HADLEY. Mary Emma Wool- 
ley, A. M., Litt. D., LD., was inaugu- 
rated president of Mt. Holyoke College 
May 15. The first address was by Rev. 
Dr. Judson Smith of Boston, president of 
the board of trustees, during which, upon 
his reference to the charter, seal and 
keys, these articles were presented to 
Miss Woolley by College Treasurer A. 
Lyman Williston of Northampton. Miss 
Woolley then delivered her inaugural ad- 
dress. Following an.anthem composed 
for the occasion by Nathan H. Allen, and 
prayer by Rev. Dr. Henry A. Stimson of 
New York, Miss Caroline Hazard, presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, extended a 
greeting from Wellesley, referring espe- 
cially to the fact that Miss Woolley came 


"I suffered from female weakness for five 
months,” writes Miss Belle Hedrick, of 
Nye, Putnam Co., W. Va. “I was treated 
by a good physician but he did me no good. 
I wrote to Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, 
N. ¥., for advice, which I received, telling 
me to take his ‘FAVORITE PRESCRIP- 
TION.’ When I had used the medicine a 
month my health was much improved. It 
has continued to improve until now I can 
work at almost all kinds of house-work. I 
had scarcely any appetite, but it is all 
right now. Have gained several pounds in 
weight. I would advise all who suffer from 
chronic diseases to write to Dr. Pierce.” 


from Wellesley, and to the close rela- 
tions which have so long existed between 
the two institutions. President Taylor of 
Vassar College brought greetings from 
that institution, and was followed by 
President George Harris of Amherst VUol- 
lege and President W. H. P. Faunce of 
Brown University. The exercises ciosed 
with the singing of “Ein Feste Burg” by 
the college choir. After the exercises a 
reception was given in the gymnasium in 
honor of Miss Woolley. The decorations 
were under the charge of the Students’ 
League. Among the colleges represented 
were Nassau, Smith, Radcliffe, Wellesley, 
Bryn Mawr, Boston University, Yale, 
Harvard, Williams, Princeton, WDart- 
mouth, Amherst, Brown University, Lake 
Erie, Colby, Wesleyan, Oxford. 

RUTLAND. The joint committee of 
the Central Worcester district met at 
Rutland April 24, and unanimously re- 
elected Herbert J. Jones superintendent 
of schools for the district.——The teach- 
ers of the district are meeting fort- 
nightly on Saturdays for instruction in 
drawing. Miss Mabel Dickenson of Wor- 
cester conducts the classes. The towns 
pay for the instruction——A teachers’ 
institute for the district was held at Rut- 
land May 14. J. W. MacDonald and 
Walter Sargent, agents of the board of 
education, each gave two very helpful 
and practical addresses. ‘l'wo illustrative 
class exercises were given by Rutland 
teachers. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Professor C. F. Hodge 
of Clark University addressed the mem- 
bers of the Barnard Club at its meeting 
May 11 at the Park casino. Great in- 
terest was manifested by the sixty mem- 
bers present. He presented many excel- 
lent ideas regarding the study of nature 
in the elementary schools. The meeting 
closed after the election of the following 


officers: President, Horatio B. Knox: 
vice-presidents, Benjamin F. Clarke, 
Walter R. Whittle; secretary, Isaac L. 
Winslow; treasurer, Herbert Drake; 


member-at-large, Colonel John R. Leslie. 
Victor Frazee was elected for a term of 
three years, to fill the place of Fred 
Gowing as a member of the Barnard 


TRUST FUND has been provided for the free distribution to Ministers and Students 
of other Denominations than those of the New Jerusalem Church, and to Professors of 
Philosophical and Scientific Schools, the important work of Emanuel Swedenborg, en- 

titled ** Angelic Wisdom Concerning the Divine Love and the Divine Wisdom.”’ 
This treatise affords a key to the whole philosophy of the New Church and to a rational under- 


standing of the writings of Swedenborg. 


pages, on receipt of TEN CENTS to cover postage. 


It will be sent in fine cloth binding, large print, 295 


Address 


AMERICAN NEW-CHURCH TRACT AND PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


H, Agent. 


2129 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


- Arbor Day. She was. no 


School of Pedagogy; James Q. Dealey 
was elected for three years, to fill the 
place of Allen P. Keith on the committee 
on educational progress; William H. 
Eddy was elected for a three-years’ term, 


to fill the place of Henry D. Hervey as a 


member of the Barnard School of Child 
Study; and William FE. Foster was 
elected for a term of three years as a 
member of the library committee,—- 
Fully 5,000 persons, old and young, par- 
ticipated in the Arbor Day proceedings 
at Roger Park Tuesday, April 16. Ali 
the grammar schools of the city were 
given a half holiday, and the elite of the 
city, in their best carriages, were on dress 
parade. It was, all in all, a brilliant 
spectacle. Here is an extract from the 
oration: “I venture to hope that there 1s 
already developed as a result of your 
education a love of the beautiful that 
sees something far out of the ordinary in 
this, the planting of your class tree, 


“Here, to-day, you have suddenly broken 


away from the necessary studies of the 
schoolroom and become public bene- 
factors. You are here not as school chil- 
dren, but as citizens of our great re- 
public. The best citizen is the one who 
recognizes and obeys an ever present 
sense of duty, whose love of country 
makes him ever zealous for her good for 
all time. This is the true patriot and the 
true citizen, and this, it seems to me, is 
the spirit of your Arbor Day exercises. 
Others will reap what you sow, but what 
of that? If your country is fairer, is not 
there in this thought your reward that 
your work has not been in vain? You 
have taken a living thing, and you have 
made this your fitting tribute. This 
world can never teach you anything more 
important than this usefulness. And [ 
most sincerely congratulate you on this 
noble deed to-day, and the poet tells us 
that a noble deed is a step toward God. 
The trees you this day plant, by their 
rugged growth, the readiness with which 
they will obey the mandates of each pass- 
ing season, symbolize your lives. And | 
trust that you will go to do battle with 
the world as your trees will do battle 
with the elements.” Principal L. H. 
Meader was in charge of affairs, and 
Principal N. V. Rich of the Messer-street 
school was the speaker at the dedication 
of the tree in memory of the late Martha 
B. Teel, principal of Branch-avenue 
school. He said in part: “In this beau- 
tiful temple are we gathered for a sacred, 
yet hopeful, service. One short year ago 
Martha Brown Teel led her boys and 
girls along these paths in the march of 
ordinary 
woman. She was a noble woman, pure, 
true, just, sympathetic, and unselfish. 
Her daily walk was but the manifesta- 
tion of her true self. She met death with 
no murmur and without fear. Great per- 
sonalities never die, their influence lives 
forever. For more than a quarter of a 
century she was the only woman princi- 
pal in the grammar schools of Provi- 
dence. In all these years no unwomanly 
act was hers. Her high ideals, her 
thoughts, her influence have been im- 
pressed upon the hearts of every boy and 
every girl who enjoyed the good fortune 
of her instructions. What is art, or na- 
ture, or wealth compared with the power 
of a throbbing heart inspired as in the 
achievement of a noble manhood or 
womanhood! She is not dead. She 
lives, crowned, beautified, adorned by the 
crown of God’s immortality, life everlast- 
ing. As a token of our love, we erect no 
granite column, we construct no costly 
tomb, but we plant this living oak tree, 
and dedicate it to Martha B. Teel, in the 
full faith that, in that other life, we shall 
yoy? her face to face and know her as 
she is.” 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. An important measure 
has been reported by the committee on 
education to provide for free text-books 
in public schools. The measure is as follows: 

Section 1. Section 2124 of the General 
Statutes is hereby amended to read as 
follows: The board of school visitors, the 
board of education, or the town school 
committee of each town shall purchase, 
at the expense of the town, the text- 
books and other school supplies used in 
the public schools of said town, and said 
text-books shall be loaned to the pupils 
of said public schools free of charge, sub- 
ject to such rules and regulations as the 
board of school visitors. the board of 
education, or the town school committee 
shall prescribe. Said text-books and 
supplies shall be sold by said board of 
school visitors, board of education, or 
town school committee at cost to parents 
and guardians of pupils in the public 
schools, when said parents or guardians 
so desire. 

NEW BRITAIN. Principal Whipple 
of the grammar school is arranging for a 
series of lectures Friday afternoons dur- 
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J. J. YOUNGJOHN, M’f'r, 293 Congress St., Boston. 


ing the spring term. J. H, James, presi- 
dent of the temperance movement in the 
state, will give a lecture upon a subject 
eonnected with this line of work. W. E. 
Attwood, vice-president of the Mechanics’ 
bank, will give a lecture on banking. 
Other men are being secured. 

WATERBURY. There has _ recently 
been published, as a supplement to the 
annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, the doctor's 
thesis of Miss Sarah Scovill Whittlesey, 
on which she received the doctorate of 
philosophy from Yale in 1898. The title 
# the monograph is: ‘Massachusetts 
Labor Legislation: An Historical and 
Critical Study.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. As a part of the 
celebration of the sesqui-centennial an- 
niversary of Columbia University in 1904, 
the Alumni Association Of the ‘college 
has issued a general appeal to graduates 
to supply funds to erect a suitable college 
hall. The amount asked for is $400,000, 
and it is the desire of the alumni to raise 
this money at once, the appeal says, so 
that, ‘‘before the 150th anniversary of the 
founding of the college, there will stand 
on the university grounds a college hall 
which shall be a fit temple of the humani- 
ties.’——At the annual meeting of the 
New York Library Club, held at the Uni- 
versity settlement, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Henry M. Leipziger of the 
Aguiler free library; vice-president, the 
Rey. Joseph M. McMahon of the Cathe- 
dral library; secretary, Miss Elizabeth 
Foote of the New York public library; 
treasurer, Miss Teresa Hitchler of the 
Brooklyn public library. 


NEW JERSEY. 

PLAINFIELD. The following edito- 
rial is taken from the Daily Press of 
March 28: It is a matter of no smail in- 
terest to the people of our city that the 
public school system has, under the 
management of Superintendent Henry M. 
Maxson, developed into one of unusual 
strength and efficiency. While the steady 
growth of the city has contributed to the 
increase in numbers, it is due to the 
quiet, efficient, forceful man at the head 
that our schools have reached their pres- 
ent high standard. Plainfield has cause 
to be proud that the public schools are 
in the hands of a man who has been 
called one of the strong superintendents 
in the United States. While many cities 
have been undergoing an upheaval in 
school systems, Plainfield has been 
quietly advancing upon the line of steady 
growth and development. Under the 
management of Mr. Maxson, the methods 
of instruction have been brought into 
touch with the best in the country. Dur- 
ing the nine years of Mr. Maxson’s ad- 
ministration of the schools of our city, he 
has won the respect and loyalty of pupils, 
teachers, and the public, not only because 
of the enviable position in which he has 
placed the schools, but because of his uni- 
versally courteous and kindly relations 
with all, his broad charity, and his strong 
character as a Christian gentleman. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. The following is the 
calendar for the Chautauqua assembly 
season of 1901: Opening of season, July 
3; opening of the summer schools, July 
6; woman’s day, July 27; C. L. S, C. 
rallying day, August 1; field day, August 
2; Sunday school day, August 3; mis- 
sionary institute, August 3, 4, and 5; old 
first night, August 6; denominational 
day, August 7; children’s day, August 8; 
aquatic day, August 9; grange day, 
August 10; C. L. S. C. recognition day, 
August 14; summer schools close, August 
16; National army day, August 17; sea- 
son closes, August 29. 


WISCONSIN. 

OSHKOSH. The high school building, 
which was in no sense attractive or con- 
venient, burned to the ground on May 2, 
and on the sixth school re-opened in the 
city hall. Superintendent H. A. Simonds 
is a hustler, as well as a wise, devoted 
leader, He is a native of New England, 
& graduate of Amherst, but has done his 


teaching in the West. Temporarily it 
will be hard on Oshkosh to lose its high 
school building, but in the end it will be 
a grand thing for the city and for the 
schools, 

MISSOURI. 

Governor Dockery has vetoed the com- 
pulsory education bill, entitled “An act to 
enforce the constitutional right of every 
child in the state to an education; to pro- 
vide for truant or parental schools and 
attendance officers in cities of 10,000 
population or more, and to prohibit the 
employment of children during school 
hours.”” Governor Dockery declared that 
the act interfered with the personal rights 
of parents, and savored of paternalism on 
the part of the state. 


ARKANSAS. 

The State Association will convene in 
Little Rock June 26 for a three days’ 
meeting. D. L. raisley of Conway is 
president. 

On June 9 a Chautauqua, under the 
management of ex-State Superintendent 
J. H. Shinn, will open, with a great array 
of national talent. Dr. Parkhurst will 
have charge of the Biblical work, while 
Misses Heffron and Miller will give six 
lectures each, on art and nature study, 
respectively. 

May 9 was set apart as visitors’ day in 
Fort Smith. During the day more than 
3,000 visitors were registered in the va- 
rious grades and high schools. The nine- 
months’ term there closes May 31. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minnesota legislators have dealt liber- 
ally with their normal schools this year. 
The Moorhead normal, through the active 
work of President Weld and his friends 
in securing the appropriation, will be able 
to build a fine addition to the main hail, 
increase the faculty, and make many 
needed repairs on old building. The 
appropriation of $100,000 makes all in any 
way connected with the normal very opti- 
mistic for the future, 

Duluth’s new normal school president 
will soon be selected. Superintendent 
Denfield of Duluth, ex-Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Lewis, and others are 
talked of for the place. 

Superintendent Challman of Detroit, 
Minn., accepts a call to Montevideo, 
Minn., at an advance of salary. 

Superintendent Jordan of Minneapolis 
has been re-elected by the board of edu- 
cation of that city for a term of three 
years. 

Moorhead public schools gave a fine ex- 
hibit of work April 19-20. It was artis- 
tic, progressive in plan, and proves the 
excellent condition of the Moorhead 
schools. 

Superintendents Averholt of Rochester, 
Van Dyke of Fergus Falls, Cranston of 
Alexandria, and Mickens of Moorhead are 
slated for another year in their present 
positions. Minnesota does well by her 
teachers. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. The University of Denver 
will open its first session of the summer 
school June 12, and continue six weeks, 
Courses of instruction will be offered in 
astronomy, biology, chemistry, education, 
French and German, Greek and Latin, 
history and economics, mathematics, and 
philosophy and psychology.——More than 
400 pupils of the Denver high schools at- 
tended the annual reception given by the 
faculty of the University of Denver to the 
graduating classes of the city high 
schools on the evening of May 10.— ~The 
annual meeting of the Denver Teachers’ 
Club was held on the evening of May 7. 
The meeting was followed by a reception 
in honor of Miss E. P. Hughes of Cam- 
bridge, Eng., a member of the secondary 
board of education for Wales. ’ 

Both prizes offered by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution for the best es- 
say on the early history of Colorado by 
any high school pupil in the state were 
awarded to two pupils of the West Den- 
ver high school of the class of ’03, Edgar 
MeMechen and Clara J. Cagwin. The 
prizes were $25 and $10 respectively, and, 
had there been another, it would also 
have been awarded to a pupil of the same 
school. 

COLORADO SPRINGS. Colorado Col- 
lege has enjoyed a greater degree of 
prosperity during the past year than in 
any other year in its history. Seven in- 
structors have been added to the faculty, 
and all lines of work extended, The 
museum has been enlarged by the addi- 
tion of the natural history collections 
formerly at Coronado beach, which was 
secured at an expense of $33,000, through 
the liberality of W. S. Stratton. The 
rapid growth of the college will render an 
endowment of a million dollars necessary 
in the near future, : 


MR. BARRELL’S RESIGNATION. 


James 8. Barrell of Cambridge, principal 
of the Harvard school for many years, 
and one of the noblest teachers of New 
England, has resigned. Mr. Barrell is a 
true type of the grand schoolmaster. He 
has been unswervingly devoted to his pro- 
fession, earnestly studious of school prob- 
Iems, and influential in all good work in 
the community. He resigns in season to 
enjoy a ripe age in leisure. 


MR. SARVER’S PROMOTION. 


Canton, O., has honored hérself in the 
promgtion of J. M. Sarver from the high 
school to the superintendency, at $2,500 
salary. Mr. Sarver is a Canton boy, who 
has made a grand success of the high 
school, and came very near being elected 
at the time Superintendent L. W. Day 
was chosen. He is a young man of fine 
scholarship, professional zeal, and noble 
personal influence. This should mean 
much for the schools. 


THE LATE L. M. CHASE. 


Leverett M. Chase, forty-four years a 
Boston principal, and for twenty-nine 
years principal of the Dudley school, died 
at the city hospital May 19, aged sixty- 


nine years, He resigned the prineipaiship 
of the Dudley school last January, though 
he retired from active work in June, a 
leave of absence on full pay having 
been granted till January, on account of 
length of service. He was born in Haver- 
hill July 13, 1832, graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1851. 

I first knew Mr, Chase while I was 
teaching in Newton, and he resided there. 
It was one of the luxuries of those days 
to meet Mr. Chase on the Charles river, 
where his boat was moored at 3 o’clock 
Saturday mornings in late spring or early 
autumn, and row up river fishing for 
many hours, This comradeship began in 
the sixties, was continued from the White 
mountains to Florida. The best place to 
know Mr. Chase was in connection with 
his enthusiasm for nature. He was a 
genuine lover of nature in field, forest, 
and garden. He was proud of his school 
and jealous of its reputation and advan- 
tages. Although Mr. Chase had not been 
in good health for a year, his death, after 
a brief illness, is a surprise. He had been 
at work for many months on a history of 
education for the last half century. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF A BUSINESS 
CAREER. 


Hinds & Noble started in business in 
1883 in a little basement store, 3 West 
Third street, buying and selling school 


and college text-books, but with the in- 
tention, backed by a rather lusty ambi- 
tion, to blossom out gradually as pub- 
lishers. In 1885 they moved to 4 Cooper 
Institute, sub-letting a part of the store. 
Their business increased so rapidly that 
they soon needed the room occupied by 
their tenant, and had to “put him out.” 
The following year they rented one-half 
of the large store adjoining theirs, taking 
the entire store the succeeding year. 
This year, to make room for their grow- 
ing publication department, they have 
been obliged to take a third store, so that 
they now occupy Nos. 4-5-6-12-13-14 
Cooper Institute (about 6,000 square 
feet), in reality six large stores. 

The growth of their business has been 
due first to the way they have treated 
their customers, and second to the popu- 
larity of the scores of books they have 
published. One patron brought 
them another; and one success in pub- 
lishing has paved the way to another. 

As booksellers, they deal only in school 
and college books. Their stock is the 


ALL SCHOOLS 


which wish to give their pupils 


THE 


should supply them with 


Imperial School Papers 


made by the 


American Pad & Paper Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


largest in the United States. There is no 

book published which they cannot fur- 

nish promptly and at reduced prices. As 

publishers, they design to appeal to 

teachers and students as such, all of their 

now large list being of an educational 
er. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—A striking resume of the resources of 
nations in peace and war, the industrial 
changes of the century, the evolution of 
democracy, and the ideal federation of tne 
world form the concluding installment of 
Professor Start’s series on “The Rivalry 
of Nations: World Politics of To-day,” in 
the June issue of the Chautauquan. A 
special illustrated article describes 
“Interoceanic Waterways,” and the occa- 
sion of the “International Jubilee of the 
Y. M. C. A.” gives the opportunity for an 
interesting study of unexpected develop- 
ments in religious lines by BE. M. Camp, 
The series of “Critical Studies in Fren_h 
Literature” is concluded by a paper on 
George Sand, by Professor F. M. Warren, 
The illustrated Nature Study for June is 


on “Bees.” Among the topics of edito- 
rial comment in “Highways and By- 
ways” are: “The Meaning of Disturb- 


ances in Russia’; “The British Budget’’, 
“Co-operation in France’; ‘Political 
sues in Australia’; “Chicago as a Sea- 
port”; ‘‘Preservation of Historic Places’; 
“Stamp Tax Decision’; “Courts versus 
Over-Capitalization”; ‘‘Industria] Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration”; ‘‘Capital Pun- 
ishment’”’; ‘Court Decisions on Divorce’’; 
“Tendencies in Churches,” 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ae ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Specia. 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching? 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Wor circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. Crane, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art edu sation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., ton, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boypen, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For ore address the 
Principal, P. BEOKWITR. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
or eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPTN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Taompson, Principal. 


* PERSONAL FORCE * 


“The velvet hand in the iron glove.” 


Our two courses in Psycho-physics develop a high degree of Personal Force and 
Magnetism, that subtle power so essential to Success in business, in a profession, and in 


all social relationships. 


A knowledge of Psycho-pliysics also results in self-control, mental poise, mastery of de- 
tail, and reflects strongly upon health and happiness. ; 
Correspondence classes and private instruction. Lectures published in the Boston Times. 


Register in advance class for attendance. 


Send or call for terms. 


THE FROEBEL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Epwin C, MERRILL, President, 


32 Pierce Building, 
Copley Square. 
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Long Distance Tel. 2271. Cc. F. HAMMETT, Pres. 


HAMMETT 
School Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS, 


BLACKBOARDS | LIQUID SLATING 
of Wood, Cloth, Slate, for Blackboard 
Hyloplate, and Paper. Repairing. 


— DEALERS IN — 


Every Article needed in any department of 
School Work. 


_ CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JoURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorship-, and important college news. 


John B. Gilfillan has presented the 
board of regents of the Minnesota State 
University with a gift of $50,000. The re- 
gents are to be trustees of the sum, and 
its income is to be used only for the pur- 
pose of assisting students to enter or get 
through the university. It may be given 
or lent. This is the first gift of the kind 
ever received by the university, and is 
thoroughly appreciated. The $50,000 
should yield about $2,500 annually, which, 
judiciously placed, will assist many needy 
students to get an education. 

The following faculty changes have 
been made: Dr. Thomas S. Roberts of 
Minneapolis was elected to the chair of 
pediatrics in the College of Medicine. Pro- 
fessor John S. Carlson, whose two-year 
term expires this year, was made perma- 
nent head of the chair of Scandinavian 
languages. Benjamin F. Groat was made 
assistant professor of mathematics in the 
School of Mines. Professor Jones was 
elected faculty supervisor of athletics, 
with a salary of $300 a year, which is to 
be paid out of receipts of the athletic as- 
sociation. Professor B. O. Leubren of the 
College of Pharmacy tendered his resigna- 
tion, to take effect at the end of the year 
1902. 


The Yale Club of Tokio, Japan, made up 
of about forty Japanese graduates of the 
university, will be represented at the bi- 
centennial celebration. There are at 
present seventeen Japanese students at 
Yale. 


President Harris of Amherst Coliege 
has received during the past month a 
number of gifts from aiumni and friends 
of the college, aggregating $54,400. Of 
this amount, $50,000 was given outright by 
a New York business man, who desires 
his name withheld. 


Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., will lose two of its most promising 
instructors at the end of this year. Pro- 
fessor Max Farrand, head of the history 
department, has resigned to accept a 
similar chair in Leland Stanford (Jr.) 
University, California. Dr. George H. 
Ling, instructor in mathematics, has ac- 
cepted a call from Columbia University. 


At a meeting of the trustees of Williams 
College May 9 the resignation of Franklin 
Carter from the presidency of the college 
was received. Dr. Carter asked to be re- 
lieved of his duties the first of next Sep- 
tember. 

He has been president of the college 
twenty years, during which time there 
has been a great advance in its interests. 
He is a graduate of Williams, and has 
taught here and at Yale. He holds the 
degrees of Ph.D. from Yale and LL.D. 
from Union. 


The annual debate between Bates VUol- 
lege of Lewiston and Colby College of 
Waterville, held May 9 in Lewiston city 
hall, was won by Bates. ‘he question 
was: “Resolved, that the permanent re- 
tention of the Philipines by the United 
States is desirable.” 

Cecil M. Daggett of Waterville, Robert 
A. Bakeman, and Arthur D. Cox of nyde 
Park, Mass., upheld the affirmative for 
Colby. Bates supported the negative 
with three. Lewiston boys—Leo C. 
Demack, Frank P. Wagg, and Carroll L. 
Beedy. 


The appointment of Lindsay T. Damon, 
instructor in rhetoric in the University of 
Chicago, as associate professor of rhetoric 
in Brown University is announced, He 
was assistant in Dnglish at Harvard from 
1894 till 1896. 


The Yale corporation has made the fol- 
lowing appointments: — 

Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., Woolsey pro- 
fessor of Biblical literature, appointed to 
be dean of the Yale divinity school; 


Henry Wale Rogérs, LL.D., elected to be 
professor in the Yale law school.’ 

The resignation of John E. Clark, pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the scientific 
school, was accepted to-day, and he was 
made professor emeritus. Professor 
Percy Smith was assigned to that profes- 
sorship. 

Willis S. Robertson of the University of 
Wisconsin was chosen to be the first in- 
cumbent of the Bulkley fellowship in 
American history. 


WESTERN RESERVE, 1826-1901, 


Cleveland, April 27, 1901. 

Dear Sir: The seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the foundation of Western Reserve 
College and Adelbert College of Western 
Reserve University is to be observed in 
the week of commencement, the more for- 
mal day for the celebration falling on 
Thursday, June 13. A most hearty invi- 
tation is extended to every graduate and 
former student to be present. 

A provisional programme of the cele- 
bration and of the commencement exer- 
cises of the various departments is as fol- 
lows:— 

Sunday, June 9: 3 p. m., address by 
Professor Arthur C. McGiffert, Ph.D., D. 
D., ’82, on “The Religious History of the 
College,” Beckwith Memorial church; 
7.30 p. m., baccalaureate sermon by the 
president, Beckwith Memorial church. 

Monday, June 10, under-graduates’ day: 
10.30 a. m., class day exercises of the 
senior class of Adelbert College of West- 
ern Reserve University, Adelbert chapel; 
2.30 p. m., class or inter-collegiate games 
on the athletic field; 8.30 p. m., parade, 
including alumni and students of all de- 
partments, with an informal reception at 
the close. 

Tuesday, June 11: 9 a. m., meeting of 
the trustees; 2.30 p. m., laying of the 
corner-stone of a new hall for the College 
for Women, to be known as Haydn hall; 
3.30 p. m., breaking of ground for labora- 
tory of chemistry and of geology; 4.30 p. 
m., presentation of memorial tablets of 
President Charles Backus Storrs, Presi- 
dent Henry Lawrence Hitchcock, and 
President Carroll Cutler, Hatch library; 8 
p. m., speaking of orations by members 
of the junior and sophomore classes of 
Adelbert College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Beckwith Memorial church. 

Wednesday, June 12: 9 a. m., visit to 
Hudson by members of classes before 
1882, and by guests; 2.30 p. m., com- 
mencement of the College for Women and 
conferring of degrees, address by Profes- 
sor Bernadotte Perrin, LL.D., Calvary 
church (in case the Florence Harkness 
Memorial chapel be not completed); 4 p. 
m., formal opening of the laboratory of 
clinical microscopy and clinical medicine, 
Lakeside hospital; 4.30 p. m., laying of 
corner-stone of building for the College of 
Dentistry, Superior and Perry streets; 6 
p. m., annual meeting of the Aiumni As- 
sociation of Western Reserve College and 
Adelbert College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, with special mention of the ser- 
vices of Rev. E. Bushnell, D. D., class of 
’46, Hollenden hotel; 6 p. m., annual meet- 
ings of the Alumni Associations of the 
College for Women, the Medical College, 
the law school, and the dental school of 
Western Reserve University; 7 p. m., 
banquet of alumni of Western teserve 
College and Adelbert College of Western 
Reserve University, Hollenden hotel. 

Thursday, June 13: 10a. m., exercises 
in commemoration of the seventy-tifth 
anniversary of the foundation of Western 
Reserve College and of Adelbert College 
of Western Reserve University, address 
by Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D., ’67, the uni- 
versity commencement, and the confer- 
ring of degrees, tent, Adelbert campus; 
12.30 p. m., dinner, and addresses by 
alumni and representatives of other col- 
leges and universities, tent, Adelbert 
campus; 3.30 p. m., annual meeting of the 
Phi Beta Kappa, Adelbert College; 4 p. 
m., field sports, baseball game, Western 
Reserve University and Kenyon College, 
athletic field; 8 p. m., university recep- 
tion, Guilford house and Clark hall. 

In love and service of Old Reserve, we 
are, ever yours, 

For the Trustees, 
Moses G. Watterson, ’60, 
Edward P. Williams, ‘64, 
Herbert A. Hitchcock, ’84. 
For the Alumni, 
*Ebenezer Bushnell, ’46, 
James D. Williamson, ’70, 
William E. Cushing, ’75. 
For the Faculty, 
Edward W. Morley, 
Charles J, Smith, ’70, 
Clarence P. Bill, 
Secretary. 
CHARLES F. THWING, 
Chairman, 
*Deceased March 9, 1901. 


THIRD NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


The American Seciety of Religious Edu- 
cation will hold its third congress in con- 
nection with the convention of the Na- 
tional Educational Association July 6-9, 
1901, in the city of Detroit. It is the pur- 
pose of the society, through this congress, 
to conduct a series of original investiga- 
tions, with the view to improve the 
methods by which man’s religious nature 
may be developed and cultivated. Able 
men will be invited to present papers on 
various psychological, pedagogical, 
lical, and other themes. Membership in 
the congress may be secured by the pay- 
ment of $2, which should be forwarded to 
the secretary, Rev. J. E. Gilbert, D. v., 
Washington, D.C. Every member will be 
entitled to reduced railroad transportation 
in traveling to and from the congress, re- 
duced boarding rates, and an assigned 
seat while attending the sessions, and a 
printed report of the papers before the 
body. Those who cannot attend the ses- 
sions will receive the report, and will be 
enrolled the same as others on payment 
cf the above fee. For many reasons it is 
desired to complete the enrollment as 
early as possible. 


NORMAL METHODS IN MUSIC. 

The American Institute of Normal 
Methods will hold an Eastern session at 
the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston (July 9-26), and a Western session 
at College of Music, Northwestern Univer- 


sity, Evanston, Ill., same dates. This is 
the eleventh year of these schools. Both 
schools have the most delightful condi- 
tions for three weeks of summer outing, 
and the comradeship, rest, and recreation 
are ideal, and, beyond this, they give in- 
struction and inspiration to teachers, not- 
ably to music teachers, such as remains a 
permanent benefit and pleasure. The fac- 
ulty consists of the best-known public 
school music teachers and other music 
specialists. The prospectus, which may 
be had of Edgar O. Silver, 33 Bast Nine- 
_— street, New York, is highly attrac- 
ve, 


SCHOOLS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

President McKinley has been much 
gratified with the reports from the Phil- 
ippines relating to development in the 
islands, and he has been _ especially 


pleased with the educational progress and 
aptitude of the people as shown in the re- 
poy of General MacArthur on this sub- 
ect. 

General MacArthur says that “great 
activity is observable in all governed 
towns in the establishment of schoo!s of 
primary instruction. The results atta'ned 
are measurably due to the initiation of 
local commanding officers, but are mainly 
credited to the people themselves, among 
whom the desire for educational facilities 
is everywhere general and unmistakable, 
and who have’ expended considerable 
sums of money for such purposes, col- 
lected through the medium of municipal 
taxation and private subscription. Re- 
ports of district commanders indicate 
that more than 100,000 children have been 
in attendance upon schools so established 
and maintained during the last year.” 


General MacArthur says that the estab- 
lishment of a system of education is a 
radical departure from what the Filipinos 
had been accustomed to in the past, but 
they seem to appreciate it, and show great 
interest in learning—especially in learn- 
ing English. In the city of Manila there 
were maintained for the last year thirty- 
nine schools, with an attendance of 5,000 
scholars, and a teaching force of 149, of 
whom twenty-four were teachers of Eng- 
lish. 

The course of instruction in the nautical 
school in Manila extends over three years, 
and none can be admitted except residents 
of the Philippine islands between fourteen 
and eighteen years of age, with the requi- 
site physical and mental qualifications, a 
fair knowledge of English being required 
of candidates after June 1, 1901. 

General MacArthur say that the natives 
take great interest in this school, and as 
they are natural sailors, he and other offi- 
cers have great hopes of the work in this 
branch of education. 


Pacific Coast Tour. 
30-Day Trip for $188.50, 


Under the personally-conducted tourist 
system of the Pennsylvania railroad, and 
accompanied by a tourist agent and chap- 
eron, on July 8 a special train of the lat- 
est pattern Pullman sleeping, dining, and 
observation cars (the latter a counterpart 


of that used on the famous Pennsylvania 
Limited) will lecve New York for San 
Francisco and points on the Pacific coast. 
Stops will be made at all the important 
points for rest and sightseeing, among 
them being Chicago, Omaha, Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Glenwood Springs (with 
a daylight ride through the Rocky moun- 
tains, including the Royal Gorge and 
Grand Canon of the Arkansas), and at 
Salt Lake City, arriving at San Francisco 
July 16. Six days will be allotted to San 
Francisco, for which time no hotel ac- 
commodations or other features will be 
included in the tickets. Leaving San 
Francisco July 22, Monterey, Santa Bar- 
bara, San Jose, and Los Angeles will be 
visited, traveling over the new Coast line 
of the Southern Pacific Company being 
done by daylight, in order to view what is 
acknowledged to be the most attractive 
scenery in California. A stop of two 
days will be made at Portland, after 
which will come the crowning feature of 
the tour, the journey homeward via the 
Canadian Pacific railway, through the un- 
rivaled mountains of British Columbia. 

The schedule over the Canadian Pacific 
will be prepared with especial care, and 
the train sidetracked. at nights where 
necessary, in order that no part of this de- 
lightful feature may be missed by night 
traveling. Stops wil be made at Banff 
Hot Springs and St. Paul. 

The total rate for entire trip as outlined 
above, covering all expenses (except the 
stay in San Francisco) including one 
double berth, all meals in dining car, etc., 
will be $188.50; two persons in a berth, 
each $168.50, with proportionate rates for 
passengers desiring to visit Yellowstone 
park or the exposition returning. Dia- 
grams are now open, and as the number 
who can be accommodated will be strictly 
limited, names should be registered imme- 
diately. Descriptive booklets can be ob- 
tained of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 
Washington street, Boston. 


Shorthand for High Schools 


QUICKLY LEARNED 


EASILY READ 


RAPIDLY WRITTEN 


New Presentation of Benn Pitman Phonography 


25 PER CENT. TIME SAVED 


over the ordinary Shorthand Course, by 
studying the WORD METHOD as given in 


Barnes’ Shorthand for High Schools 


Albany, N. 


Passaic, N. J. 


The Best for Court, Convention, or Amanuensis Reporting. 
Stenographers can read and transcribe each other’s notes. 


Price, $1.25 


‘* Worthy of general use.””— William J. Milne, Pres. of New York State Normal College, 


“I read and write six systems of shorthand, but I have yet to see the work on shorthand that can 
compare with your Shorthand for High Schools.”—M. Whitmore, Whitemore Com. School, 


ARTHUR J. BARNES, Publisher, Century Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author, Publ 
Oral Lesson Book in Mirick. American Book Co., N.Y. AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS, 
A Text-Book of Psychology............cceee coeceees Putnam. “ ‘“ ‘“ “ 1.00 Lyndon, Ky: —I receiv 4a letter to-day from Col. Fowler of the Kentucky Military Institute con- 
Selections from Niese’s Danischer................++ Fossler [Ed.] Ginn & Co., Boston. 7) taining the following sente ace: ‘* While some of the others are cheaper than you are, you may have the 
Europe and Other Continents................ Tarr & McMurry: The MacmilianCo, New York. .75 | Position if B are willing to come the first year for $900and home.” 1 have written accepting the 
The Limits of Evolution, and Other Essays......... _Howison. 4“ “ se “ 1.60 sition and sincerely hope I shall prove wort y of your recommendation: I also wish to exprebe to 
The Measurement of Exchange Value................ Walsh. “ “ “ “ “ 3.00 ou my appreciation of your way of doing things. think I told you almost a month ago when I sent 
Cyclopedia of American Horticuiture........... © alae “ “ “ sa 5.00 you my blank that yours is the only agency in which I have ever been enrolled or in which I have confi- 
Remembrances of EMOfSOR.... .c...2.0.0-sc0ss0.0., Albee. Robert G. Cooke. pa dence, I do not like what I have seen of some other agencies, but I do like yours.—G, A, McGowan, Park 
Elueshirt and Khaki: a Comparison bass ae parieen Archibald. Bilver, Burdett, & Qo., N. Y. 1.50 | Avenue Institute, Bridgeport, Conn., May 3, 1901. 
Encyclopedia 0 e Game o usack- Smith. ‘asse New York. ETI 
The American Husband in Dodd. Little, Browa, & Co., Boston. 1.00 THE SOHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY...........0. W. BARDEEN. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
The Sword and the utton, cribner’s, New York. 4. 
Government or Human Evolution Kelly. Longmans, Greer, & Co.,N.Y, 2.50 Boards of Ed ucation and Superintenden ts 
First Years og 100 Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 
ar’s Brighter Side ....+++++++++e0- alph. . Appleton ‘o., New York, —— 
The Story of My Life’... sccestecsees Hare. Dodd, Mead, & Co’, New York, 15,0 TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 
usic an usicians ......- vignac, eur olt & Co. Established 17 years. 
Autobiography of a Journalist... ..........6.0..... Stillman, | Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 6.00 | Positions filled, 4,000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Buffa 
Garoilaso.-.. Ellis. A.C, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1.26 | Ashland Ave., lo, N.Y. 
A Daughter of the Fields.......... Tynan, ou ow “ 1,50 Teachers W { d ware to 
; ’ ; nten 
all to $3,500. Several good openings in State 
A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, 4 » Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
Formerly Manager for E. O. Fisk & Co., 
Office. B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
AC H R S TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
4 
‘ introduces to Colle 
444444 4444464444444 4 MERICAN TEACH ERS AGEN CY Schools, and Families 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
a. | 


Allentown, 


An Agency that recommends. 


Established 1880. 
Manual Free. 


Business transacted in every State. 


Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


Has some very desirable openings 
for first-class teachers. 


articulars, 


Address, with stamp, for full 
A. R. K T, Manager. 


Dewberry’s School 


Recommends Teachers 
to Schools, Colleges, and 
Families throughout 


Agency "through 


J. M. DEWBERRY, Manager, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


calls for teachers have 
been greater than our 
supply. 

Write for circulars. 


west. Heretofore our 
ALA. | 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE. 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Conscientious 
advice to parents regarding schools and instructors, 
Send for Bulletin. Selling and renting of school 
property. Established 1880. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.) 
NEW YORK CITY 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No. 61 E. 9th St,, New York. 


Teachers Wanted 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention ‘Journal of Education.”’ 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(24th Year.) St. Louis, Mo, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and G 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or mM 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 

sitions all over the United States. Special advantages Courteous treatment 

Prompt attention. Efficient service. Circulars free. Address , 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 238 


‘ ITS NEW OFFICE IS AT 
120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 


3 E. 14th St, N.Y.  Joun ©. Roouwara, | Managers. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


NEw YORK, 156 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. d 


BosTON, 4 Ashburton PI. 
DENVER, 533 Cooper Bidg. 


WASHINGTON, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


A. SCOTT & co., Pro 
2-A Beacon St., Boston. 
M. ©. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manu&:. 


GOODENOUGH'S EUROPEAN TOURS. 


We are in position to know that the va- 
cation art tours of W. 8S. Goodenough of 
Brooklyn are rapidly filling up, and, ac- 
cording to present appearances, all vacan- 
cies still remaining will be taken by June 
1. It would be difficult to conceive of a 
more attractive program than the one 
provided by Mr. Goodenough. He is di- 
rector of art instruction in the public 
schools of Brooklyn, and has made an an- 
nual tour to Europe, conducting parties 
for several years. He provides a restful 
trip by taking only comfortable rooms on 
comfortable ships for the sea voyage, by 
avoiding long and hard journeys by rail, 
by not traveling nights or on Sundays, 
and, so far as possible, by leaving and ar- 
riving at seasonable hours, Mr. Good- 
enough also plans for the maximum of 
pleasure and profit for all participants on 
his excursions. He sails from New York 
on the Red Star line on Wednesday, July 
3. The main tour reaches New York via 
same line on Tuesday, August 27. Cost 
for the eight weeks, all expenses included, 
will be $375. Extension trips are also 
provided for at slight additional cost. 
Berths, going and returning, are assigned 
strictly in the order of application. 
Early application is of the utmost impor- 
tance, 


“Tm quite put out,” said the Lamp. 
na all over with me,” observed the 
41d, 
na very much cut up,” commented the 

ash, 

‘‘Heigho ! Bi- 
cycle, 

“As for me, I’m simply done up,” re- 
turned the Parcel. 

“I wish,” growled the Penknife, “‘you’d 
follow my example.” “What's that?” 
they chorused. “Shut up,” said the Pen- 


I’m tired,” sighed the 


knife, 


VARIETIES. 


This year had gloomily begun 


For Willie Weeks, a poor man’s SUN. 
He was beset with bill and dun, 
And he had very little MON. 


“This cash,” said he, ““‘won’t pay my dues. 
I’ve nothing here but ones and TUES.” 
A bright thought struck him, and he said, 
‘*The rich Miss Goldrocks I will WED.” 
But, when he paid his court to her, 

She lisped but firmly said, ‘‘No, THUR.” 
“Alas,” said he, ‘then I must die! 

Although hereafter I may FRI.” 
They found his gloves, and coat, and hat, 
The coroner upon them SAT. 

—Carolyn Wells. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

A notice which was recently posted in 
a West Kensington (London) church in- 
formed the public that five pews were for 
sale, and that said pews were “specially 
desirable” because “he contribution 
plate is not passed to them.” 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y, 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Tte Pratt Teachers’ Agency new york 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and fainilies, Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN B ipa. Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 211-215} 90 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
Agency. 


Pemberton Bu 
WM. F. JARVIS, 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


é At the End of Your Journey you will find 


it a great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upw 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts, 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


. . 
j 
the South and South- 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGEN CIES (Incorporated) 
| 
| 


| 


340 JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. 21. 


who want the best Text-books 
should examine the following series : 


ERS 


Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic 
Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic 
Lippincott’s Practical Arithmetic 

contain new and valuable features 


* # 


MORRIS’S 


United States Histories 


A History of the United States of America : 
Its People and Its Institutions 

An Elementary History of the United States 

A Primary History of the United States 


The Elementary volume contains a Brief History of Pennsylvania. 


Tested in the Schoolroom, they have proved to be first-class. 


BY 


CHARLES MORRIS 


Lessons in Language 
By J. N. PATRICK, A.M. 


Lessons in Grammar 
By J. N. PATRICK, A.M. 
Simple, direct, and practical. 


¢ 


Examine these books before adopting 
Send for price lists and circulars 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


The Audubon 
Bird Charts 


Two beautiful wall charts in 
color, mounted on rollers, 
with descriptive booklets. 
Especially prepared for the 
Audubon Society. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.30 each. 


THE 


Prang Educational Co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Publishers. 


Yale men knowand the New Haven Union 
says: “ The question of what in the world to 
give a friend is solved by 
SONGS OF ALL THE COLLEGES 
which 1s alike suitable for the collegian of 
the past, for the student of the present, and 
for the boy (or gir/) with hopes; also for the 
music-loving sister and a fellow’s best girl.” 
“All the NEW songs, all the OLD songs, 
and the songs popular at all the colleges; 
a welcome gift in any home any where? 
BOOK STORES, MUSIC DEALERS.—$1.50 
= HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, 


| 4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New Yorx 
i | Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


ets 
° 
COMPANY 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING! 

e New Yorks 
... mace. 


ANGUAGES } | 


Cortina’s Method (complete) 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 


Awarded First Pri Columb gE ition. 
1. VER E NOLES, Eng. ivalents, Be, 
Conrina’s Apan-Rac. Arbor Day 


NO. CORTINA SERIES, 

1. Desrours pe LA aunotated, Decoration Day 

2. EL INDIANO, Spanish and English, Sec 

3. EL INDIANO, Spanish, annotated, 400. Fourth of July 

4. Amvako, Novel, Spanish and English, T5c. Thanksgiving Day 
5. AMP RO, Spanish edition, annotated, ie, 

6. Ev FINAL DE NORMA, annotated in Eng., 75c. AND THE Christmas 

7. MODELOS PARA CARTAS, Span -Eng., The, . 

a. FORTUNA, 4 stories, annot’d inEnglish, 35¢ Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


9, TEMPRANO,YCONSOL, ‘ 
Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 
R. D, Cortina Academy of Languages, 44W. 34th St., N.Y. 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD AND OTHERS. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents. 


TEACHERS’ 


WINSHIL oy, 


20 Pemberton Sqnare, Boston, Mass, 


New PusiisHinG Co., 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 


Summer ‘Tours. 
EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Our regular long Summer Tour to Europe sails June 22d, and visits ENGLAND, 
HOLLAND, THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, PARIS, and LONDON. Shorter Tours 
eave July 3d and August 10th. Se d for illustrated circulars. 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

E U R O France, England. Scovlend. circulsrto. 
WALTER 8S. GOODNOUGH, 267 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Special 10-Day Trips to the Pan-American Exposition 

= See JouRNAL OF EpUCATION, May 16. 

(Miss) ALICE M. GUERNSEY, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


DELIGHTFUL VACATION TOURS. Sail July 3. 
Very Attractive, Moderate Cost, Limited Numbers. 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, ITA LY, Austrian Tyrol, 


Send for circular to 


UFF A I 0 Detroit, 1,000 Isles, Montreal’ 
» St. Lawrenee Rapids — 10 days: 
all expenses, 849.00. Without 1,000 Isles, %42.00. 
Buffalo, 1,000 Isles, Montreal — 8 days, all ex- 
penses, $41.00. Lewe Boston July 6th or 8th. 
Pan-American Exposition Trips every other 
Saturday, commencing June 8th — six days, all 
expenses, %25.00. 
FOURTH SEASON, 


FOR SALE, 


Beautiful ‘“‘ Eastlake Atheneum,” a school 
for girls and young women, at Birmingham, 
Alabama. Fine property, at a BARGAIN, 
DEWBERRY, Trustee 
. M. ru 
6t BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
WALLACE E. MASON, 
Prin, High School, LEOMINSTER, MASS, 


> 


Summer Schools. 


SUMMER SESSION. 
SUMMER COURSES. 


June 24 — August 9, 1901. 
Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
Seventh Year: July 8 — August 16. 
Forty Courses 


subjects, in Law, and in Engineering. 


For information and circulars address 
Fourteen Departments. 


E. H. MENSEL, | 


mar7-10t 721 Monroe St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Lafayette College 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses.in Arts, Philosophy and Science, 


University Heights combines the advantages 
of city and country. For ‘* Announcement,”’ 


istry. nnual Commencemen une 19th. a 
University Heights, term begins September 12th. 
mar21-15t New York City. For Catalogues address the Registrar. 


MAR 


THAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Pes: OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 

and recreation. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SOHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERIOA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


Has a thorough an.i systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical] work in every department. Chartered by the State. ~ 

g@ Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers 


Preparing for Examination in 
DESIRING TO TEACH 


SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S ° Historical ‘ Outline ‘ Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT fo1 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


| HISTORY 


j 1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 

Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 

Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 

Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
Movements toward Confederation. 

Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


2. 
Admirable 3: 
4 4. 

Features 5. 
6. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


When correspondine with sdvertisers, plesse mention this journal, 
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